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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Rev 


Women in the Legislature 


It is a matter of unfavorable comment here and 
elsewhere that only one woman should have been 
elected this term in the Legislature of Utah. Or. 
Martha Hughes Cannon in the Senate was elected two 
years ago and was fortunately "a hold over," 

It is strange and regrettable that in a state 
where there are nearly or quite as many women vot- 
ers as men, that so few were nominated. It proves 
how strong the old traditions and prejudices are a- 
gainst women in public life. 

At any rate women do not congregate upon the 
corners of the streets and other conspicuous places 
to talk politics and bet on elections or nomina- 
tions. The two women who are at present members 
are both very capable, conscientious and well ed- 
ucated, and know something of Utah and its needs. 
Women as a rule have quick perception and are gift- 
ed with intuition and will most likely make as few 
mistakes as men (Heaven preserve them from making 
more.), At any rate the trial is being made in the 
suffrage states, though hardly a fair beginning with 
so small a number. The women who have the ballot 
should not hesitate to begin at the beginning and 
attend the primary of their own ward or district 
in sufficient numbers to make themselves a power 
and do some of the nominating, and until they have 
courage to do this the cause will not have very 
great impetus. 

The "eternal womanly" so much praised deters wo- 
men from making very rapid strides towards a refor- 
mation in politics. As if it were not womanly and 
dignified in any case to try and better the condi- 
tions of the city, county or state where one re- 
sides! Faith without works when one is surrounded 
with dangers that threaten destruction, is not 
likely to be very efficient. 

Women have ideas of matters in business and do- 
mestic life that are helpful and acceptable to men, 
why may they not have practical ideas of government 
and law-making? And they are not asking for the 
kingdom nor for the whole commonwealth, only to 
share in the struggles for right and partake of its 
benefits. 


Women are told by "the lords of creation" to be 
domestic ard submissive like their grandmothers in 
the past, but they need to be reminded there were 
women in the past whose names are handed down in 
history as illustrations, who rebelled against the 
injustice of the laws and conditions as their de- 
scendants do in the present day, 

Read the early history of New England and you 
find many expressions of determined opposition to 
the existing laws. The mothers of the country sure- 
ly have some rights that should be recognized more 
than they have been in the past. Abagail Adams of 
revolutionary fame, in writing to her husband upon 
this subject "even threatened to foment rebellion 
unless the rights of her sex were secured, and de- 
clared women would not hold themselves bound to obey 
any laws in which they had no voice or representa- 
tion.” 

It is true women have influence in many direc- 
tions, and yet the ballot is more potent still, for 
jit means power. It is not expected that woman's 
ballot alone can revolutionize the country, but the 
exercise of suffrage in the hands of the best men 
and women must of necessity produce a manifest dif- 
ference and a decided change a few generations hence, 
Or perchance sooner; at any rate it is pleasant to 
hope so, But it will take moral courage to stand 
for the highest ideals in government, though one can- 
not but believe it helps even to work for better con- 
ditions, though defeat and not success may often be 
the result, eventually the right will triumph if per- 
sistent warfare against wrong doing is waged and 
maintained, 

The women of these intermountain states are privi- 
leged as no other women are, and aporeciatina this 
they should also accept the responsibilities it im- 
plies, and carry the burden if such it be, hovefully 
and march on to victory--the triumph of right over 
wrong, light over darkness, better conditions for 
the masses and a more enlightened humanity. 





Woman's Exponent 


15 January 1899 


The Third Star 


The President's Proclamation of Statehood of Utah 
issued January 4th, was the occasion of a triumphal 
holiday all over Utah and of a great demonstration 
in Salt Lake City, The new Governor, Herber M, 
Wells, did not forget to extend the hand of greeting 
to the women who are now voters, 

There are no women in the United States better 
fitted to exercise the right of suffrage than the 
women of Utah, They are accustomed to Manage great 
enterprises as witness their Relief Associations, 
they are thrifty, industrious, and simple and sin- 
cere in tastes and habits. When voters before they 
contributed to good local government. Since that 
time they have joined hands with the women of the 
Suffrage Association, with the World's Fair work, 
and in that union of all ties the National Council, 
and in each capacity they have demonstrated their 
earnestness and ability, 

Then too, there is something of poetical justice 
that their rights should be accorded them while as 


yet there are some to enjoy it who helped to lay the 
foundations of their prosperous commonwealth. In 
all that has gone to making the desert blossom like 
the rose, the women of Utah have borne their full 
share of workers, and that large share of endurance 
and of sacrifice which in one shape or another has 
always been the lot of woman. Think of it, there 
are some still left to exercise their tardily ac- 
quired right who pushed their handcarts with their 
babies and their bundles in them those weary miles 
across the Great American Deseret. The early Mor- 
mon women Were very largely of New England birth, 
and they have gloried in having emulated the exile 
and privations of the Pilgrims for the same cause, 
namely freedom to worship according to their con- 
science. Now that the extraneous doctrine of poly- 
gamy is swept away, the world will judge more fairly 
of the Mormon citizens of Utah, upon the result of 
whose pioneer toils and courage others are now 
building. 


Woman's Exponent 


1 February 1896 


Governmental 
Powers 


Throughout the world, the wisest and the great- 
est of mankind have sought to establish firm govern- 
ments for a safe protection to all classes of socie- 
ty. People have talked and written about it, de- 
vised laws and statutes, legislated and presented 
Memorials; spent time, talents, Money and the best 
energies of life, in pursuit of knowledge as would 
secure the best and most perfect justice under all 
the differential circumstances which might or could 
occur to individuals or peoples in all the phases of 
life. In all ages wars have been waged, nation a- 
gainst nation, to maintain certain principles of po- 
wer, lest they should lose any part of the founda- 
tion of strength which upheld and sustained the dig- 
nity and authority of government. Are mortal men cap- 
able of maintaining a government which will stand 
all the hard pressure of general and special contin- 
tengencies? It would indeed seem otherwise from the 
evidence given through long periods of time of the 
breaking up and destruction of all the various forms 
of government which have been most firmly and secure- 
ly established even by the strongest forces which 
could be exercised. In consideration of all] these 
incidents and occurrences in the past history of the 
world, the conclusion must inevitably be drawn that 
the government of God is the only perfect pattern. 


Woman's Exponent 
] February 1877 


POLITICS 


Politics! Politics!! Party! Party!! Party 
politics, till one's soul is sick of the words and 
all their paltry meanings! The Partisans of every 
party plow the whole field of history, past, Present 
and to come, for roots of laudation of their party. 
According to them every blessing which ever did, 
does now, or ever will, descend like rain on the 
just and the unjust, from a famine in India or the 
sinking of a hostile fleet, to sixteen chickens at 
one hatch, is directly tracable to the wisdom, fore- 
thought and philanthropy of Our Party; and all the 
ills of life from a cyclone or a labor strike to old 
Brindle dead in the lucern patch, or a sliver under 
your thumb nail, was just as surely caused by the 
ignorance, greed and general mismanagement of Your 
Party. 

In the present campaign scarcely a woman's name 
appears on any ticket. Since woman's citizenship is 
part of the State Constitution, and since women are 
human, they ought to participate in the Privileges 
as well as penalties of humanity. 

You perhaps take the liberty to ask if there was 
no woman in that or any other party who could be 
trusted to fill that or any other office, After 
carefully sifting the bushel of chaff you find at 
the bottom a single grain which says "A woman's name 
weakens the party ticket, because--because--the wo- 
men voters will not vote for a woman." 

Fellow women, is this contemptible thing true? 
Or is it only a dingy veil used to screen the faces 
of the men voters who will not vote for a woman? 

If it is not true that we prefer in all cases to 
vote for men, if the clean sweep of women's names 
from all the tickets is only a selfish grab of our 
brothers at the “honors and emoluments" of public 
duty, we should express our displeasure in plain, 
unequivocal terms, and see that it does not happen 
another time. 

Oh, that we could be patriots without being par-- 
tisans, and that principles of pure right, not time- 
serving policy, could be the mainspring of our ac- 
tions, private and public! 


Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1898 
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TRANSITION 


Exponent II is now two. We do not begrudge 
sharing our birthday celebrations this year 
with the Nation. Somewhat leery of jumping on 
the Bicentennial bandwagon, we still felt it 
.appropriate to give a brief Sur birth- 
day wish to the country. Our historical lean- 
ings and connections with our Woman's Sxponer 
mentors further led us to consider some of the 
roles our early Mormon sisters had in politics 
--their interest in the suffrage movement, 


their running for political offices, their ris- 


ing political consciousness. We then brought 
our history up-to-date for a look at contem- 
porary Mormon women in politics. 

Exponent II's second year has been one of 
goodbyes, hellos, and changes. In a transient 
area like Boston, spring brings not only mag- 
nolias and flowering dogwood, but also the de- 
parture en masse of larae numbers of the aca- 
demic population. The Mormon community always 
has its share of casualties, including this 





year two of our staff who were there "in the 


beginning." Vicky Clarke, whose devotion to 
balancing our books and keeping us solvent saw 
her up with the late late movies many a night, 
has exchanged Cape Cod for Mt. Timpanoqgas. 
Joyce Campbell, our art editor, soon will be 
travelling in the opposite direction, where 
she will substitute Boston baked beans for 
French onion soup and the John Hancock Build- 
ing for the Eiffel Tower. Exponent IT will no 
doubt take on a new look after Joyce's depar- 
ture. Jeanne Hill and Michi Matsumori, who 
have helped with typing and mailing, are also 
saying their goodbyes. 

Anticipating the departure of many key fi- 
gures in our group, Exponent II held an open 
house in January which saw the influx of a 
gratifying number of new staff members. Among 
these were several single women; we therefore 
hope to treat the concerns of our single sis- 
ters more effectively. 

In addition to new staff members, Exponent 
II,.a productive group, has also welcomed 
twelve new babies to its midst in the past 
year. 


Focus on 


The effect of the women's movement on women, men, 
and the family was the general theme of the second 
annual "Focus on Women" Seminar held at Utah Tech- 
nical College in Provo February 4. 

Lucybeth Rampton, keynote speaker, expressed 
her concern for women as “people, not just adjuncts 
of men." Mrs. Rampton, a product of Utah pioneer 
stock, remembers her grandmother having a desire 
for "liberation" long before the current movement 
started. On turfina eighty she said, "I've been do- 
ing my duty for 80 years. Now I'll live as I 
Please." In the spirit of her grandmother, Mrs. 
Rampton went back to school only to find her family- 
delighted with her ambitions. She is now active in 
community work. 

Mrs. Rampton cited 1970 Census statistical data 
showing that 43% of the women in Utah between ages 
18 and 65 are employed. These figures compare very 
closely with national averages. 

With so many women working outside the home, she 
feels that the roles of both women and men are chang- 
ing and over-lapping. She expressed concern over 
care for the children in homes where both parents 
work and distress over the disintegration of the 
family in America. She discussed a current theory 
that the structure of the family is undergoing a 
transition. Mrs. Rampton sees this transition in 
family life as leading to more sharing of roles, 
more “empty-nest" time, more family life education, 
and more communal cooperation. She sees Utah women 
in the future continuing to assert, perfect, and 
refine themselves, and working together with men to 
bring about a better life-style. 

Jan Tyler, Assistant Professor of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, counseled the audience on self-concept de- 
velopment. The major theme of her talk was that ma- 
turity comes from taking responsibility for one's 
own life and one's own choices. In making decisions, 
it is important not to project blame for failure on 
others. A person's self-concept, she said, is ex- 
Dressed in everything he or she does. 

Sandra Haggerty, syndicated columnist and Assist- 
ant Professor of Communcations at the University of 
Utah, spoke on "Similarities Between Sexism and 
Racism." Two similarities between the women's 
and black movements are that the white male has been 
seen as the adversary to both groups, and the rhet- 
oric in both has been similar. Ms. Haggerty feels 
that blacks have been slow to embrace the feminist 
movement because they have thought that white women 
have turned to it through boredom. Black women have 
been too busy dealing with the necessities to be 
bored. However, the feminist movement is now pene- 
trating the black community because females of all 
races have the same problems and concerns. 

To give a male perspective on the women's move- 
ment at the Seminar, Dr. Hugh Gillilan of the Cen- 
ter for Human Development compared the modern Amer- 
ican male to a dinosaur in that he is having @iffi- 
culty adapting to his changing environment. 

Biologically, the male is increasingly addicted 
to smoking, drinking, and eating; he ‘s sedentary; 





Changes have been or are being made to ac- 
commodate the comings and qoinas of people 
Exponent II now has a three-woman editorial 
board (it takes that many to replace our able 
former editor). Other jobs are being re-shuf- 
fled as the need arise Sheldon has 
taken over our accounts, Heather Cannon in 
turn has assumed Carrel's job of handling the 
subscriptions. Shelley Zimmer has taken over 
the arduous task of typing the paper; Elaine 
Rotz has bravely volunteered to do the key 
Punching. Marilyn Brown, Marilyn Steed, Vicky 
Deutsch, Sharon Miller, and Chery] Smith have 
become expert proofreaders. Lay-out 7s still 
under the experienced direction of Bonnie 
Horne. Judy Dushku heads up the mailing crews. 
The Profiles, Sisters Speak, and Book Review 
columns are still tended carefully by Connie 
Cannon, Judy Dushku, and Laurel Ulrich, respec- 
tively. 

Perhaps the biggest change we have experi- 
enced in the past year has been in attitude. 
What started out largely as a lark--a new 
Project for an activity-oriented group of 
women--became a more serious venture when met 
with many letters from not only well-wishers 
but sisters who have expressed a need for this 
newsy form of communication. Although we oro- 
mise never to take ourselves too seriously, 
Our commitment to our patrons has been reaf- 
firmed. 

Our plans for the future? The immediate 
future will see the materialization of the 
Provo issue of Exponent II. Long in the works, 
the September issue will be under the capable 
direction of Elouise Bell. We are as interest- 
ed as you to see the fruits of our Provo col- 
leagues’ labors. 

As for ourselves, we remain flexible, still 
evolving editorial policy and standards, still 
looking for suggestions of what our readers 
would like to see, still welcoming manuscripts, 
still making mistakes, and still hoping to 
improve. 








N.T.0. 


Women 


he is often forced into major changes in his life- 
style by his work. Intellectually, the male has a 
difficult time keeping abreast of new develonments 
in his occupation, which has placed a tremendous 
strain on him. Psychologically, men are locked into 
a rigid traditional sex role with power, prestige, 
and profit and success as his values. Because his 
ego has been bound up in his sexual and working a- 
bilities, it is vary difficult for him to change. 
Emotionally, a man :s tauoht to hide his feelings, 
which has cost men to be subject to shorter life-- 
spans, more 11Iness, and more suicides. 

Dr. Gillilan feels that the feminist movement has 
ocened up new alternatives for men. They are shar- 
ing the financial burden of raising a family, de- 
creasing their expectations of excelling in a com- 
petitive world, and are more able to fill tradi- 
tional women's jobs. Or. Gillilan sees these op- 
tions as steps towards sharing in the home and 
family, as well as areater self-actualization for 
men. 

The seminar also included a panel on "Partner- 
ship Marriage" with Dr. Gillilan moderating. In 
another session, Utah Technical College students and 
graduates told of their experiences as women in 
non-traditional occupations. 


T.T.D. 











EXPONENT II 
Welcomes SUNSTONE 


An interesting phenomenon of the last ten years 
has been the proliferation of unofficial Mormon pub- 
lications. Although there have been many, ranging 
from national journals to regional newsletters, the 
most ambitious have been Dialogue, Exponent II, and 
now Swistone. We welcome this lively new quarterly. 

It is curious that many members of the Church who 
accept without question the existence of non-official 
book publishers like Bookcraft, Hawkes, or Horizon, 
become uneasy at the existence of periodicals which 
do not emanate from 25 North Temple. 

Yet the development of these journals is one more 
evidence of the vitality of Mormonism in our genera- 
tion. The young writers and artists of Swnetone 
have specialized interests which cannot be explored 
in Church publications of general circulation. 

They have deep religious convictions which cannot be 
communicated in non-Mormon publications. The solu- 
tion seems obvious--a new journal. 

Swistone, published in Provo, is produced by young 
Latter-day Saints but is of interest to readers of 
any age. The latest issue (Vol. 1, No. 2, Spring 
1976) includes an article on women in the arts, a 
description of a Saigon airlift, and a portrait of 
Cordell Andersen's "Private Peace Corps," as well as 
a variety of attractive poems and photographs. An 
article on contemporary Mormon theatre follows the 
publication in the first issue of Robert Elliott's 
impressive three-act play “Fires of the Mind." 

The tone of the publication is beautifully de- 
scribed in an exchange of letters, published in the 
second issue, between Robert Rees, outgoing editor 
of Dialogue, and Scott Kenney, Swistone's founder. 
Bob Rees calls for commitment, for the honest facing 
of problems. Kenney agrees, but he goes on: 

". . . being a Latter-day Saint is more than facing 


problems. It is also hopeful, joyful, inspiring-- 
and sometimes downright funny." So, indeed, is 
Swistone. 


Subscriptions are $11 per year, $8 for students, 
missionaries, and retired persons. Write Swistone, 
P.0. Box 596, Provo, Utah 84601. 


L.T.U. 


BYU Hosts Women’s Conference 


The Women's Conference held at BYU in February 
was the first of its kind. Those who attended hope 
to see it become an annual event. 

Sponsored by the ASBYU Women's Office and Direct- 
ed by Debbie Hutchings and Carla Gibson, the confer- 
ence brought Mormon women to BYU to talk about is- 
Sues concerning women. Some of the objectives of 
the conference were "to help each woman understand 
her responsibilities and capacities in life, recoq- 
nizing that a woman bears jotnt responsibility with 
a man in establishing the kingdom of God" and "to 
help clarify a woman's role in life--her most im- 
portant role as wife and mother--and also to en- 
courage her to plan to be a capable, aware and con- 
tributing individual in each role she will have 
throughout her life.” 

The workshops covered a wide variety of subjects: 
"The Challenge of Being Unmarried in a Married 
Church," "Building and Establishing Meaningful 
Relationships," "Mormon Women--Roots of the Past," 
"Decisions: How shall I Shape My Life," "Changing 
Economic Conditions: Implications for LDS Women." 

The workshop "Mothers and Daughters: Tbree Gen- 


erations in Dialogue" provided an interesting format 
to talk about the generational expectations of these 
mothers for their daughters, and the impact of those 
expectations upon the daughters. The wives and 
daughters and granddaughters of Ariel and George 
Ballif shared their experiences growing up and talk- 
ed about the continuity of values, such as educa- 
tion, family and Church, that seems to connect the 
three generations. 

Featured speakers at the Conference were Marilyn 
Arnold, Assistant to the President of B.Y.U.; Belle 
Scafford, past General Relief Society President; 
Virginia Cutler, Home, Family and Consumer Studies 
Educator; and Grethe Peterson, Editorial Board, 
Exponent II. 

Many women felt that the Conference provided 
them with an opportunity to explore important 
issues very real and close to their lives. It 
was exciting and reassuring to share experiences 
and problems, Hopefully such encounters will be 
possible in the future. 
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Mary Bradford in Dialogue 


Eager to get better acquainted with Dialoque's 
new editor, Mary Bradford, Exponent II was delighted 
that Boston Stake's Education Week brought her within 
elose range. Taking advantage of proximity, we 
spirited Mary off, between lectures by experts on 
colontal huswifery, the Mormon family, and stained 
glass windows, for this impromptu interview: 

Exponent: "Mary, we feel as though we have known 
you all our lives, but it would be great if you 
would tell us a little bit about your growing up, 
your beginnings, your middles . . ." 

"Well, I was a gad-about--one of those 
children who didn't stay home. I always wanted to 
gO someplace to read or write. 

"I had two brothers and one sister. I have al- 
ways thought that the relationships with my broth- 
ers really put me into good stead because I have 
had so many men friends in my life who nearly all 
fall into a pattern of being like my oldest or my 
youngest brother. 

"I had kindof a laissez-faire upbringing. 

Mother and Dad thought that kids should do what they 
wanted to do. They thought we should have some 
duties--mine was tending children. We wandered 
around the orchard and climbed trees and played base- 
ball and read books and weren't bothered too much." 

Exponent: "Tell us how your love of books began." 

Mary: "Well, Mother had a pretty good library. 

I was allowed to read most of her books. I know she 
hid some of them--I found the Decameron ones in a 
closet--but most of them were out there in the Open, 
I only remember being discouraged from reading once. 
My sixth grade teacher brought me a Mother Goose 
book; she thought I was reading things that were 


beyond me." 

Ezponent: "Did your love of reading lead to your 
writing career?" 

Mary: "I never did think of doing anything else. 


I've wondered if I should have thought of something 
else. As a little girl, I made plays out of books, 
We did a big production of Little Women--I had made 
a play from the novel. We acted it out--used the 
clothesline for the curtains. 

"When I got into junior high, I had a teacher--my 
math teacher, interestingly enough--whom I had a 
crush on. I asked him if he would read my stories. 
One was about a couple who were in prison together 
in ZOrich, Germany. Well, he said that it was very 
unlikely they would be in there together and that 
ZUrich was not in Germany and why didn't I write 
about what I knew? That was the first good advice 
I received on writing from somebody I really re- 
spected." 

Exponent: "How have you been able to combine 
your craft and your life since marriage?" 

Mary: "Well, I don't know that I really have 
that craft. I've only over the last few years 
tried to get some order into my life where I could 
Pay attention to my creative process. I was greatly 
helped by a class I had at the U on the creative 
Process by Brewster Ghieslin. I've thought since 
then that I'm neglecting parts of that process in 
my life--the incubation process, the ability to 
catch things as they come and be willing to get up 
in the middle of the night and write them down. 

And then being willing to stick with the revision 
Process. You have to kill yourself going over and 
over it and then set it aside and come back. 

"After my marriage, I became the poet laureate 
of our ward. I taught the literature lessons and 
usually made a big thing of them. We also had a 
Relief Society project where we were given a dollar 
and were supposed to devise a way to make it grow. 
I taught poetry and writing in my home to the Re- 
lief Society. They paid me for it, and I earned 
the most money that year. 

"I wrote a parody of My Fair Lady for our Relief 
Society. That went all over the Church. I certainly 
don't put down people who do occasional writing. I 
think the process of getting words down on Paper is 
what counts. There is a point which you can go be- 
yond--and you need to recognize it--but I don't 
criticize people who want to write pageants for ward 
things. It's a start. 

"Then after I had been married a few years, Dia- 
Zogue came along. That's when I really started to 


write." 

Exponent: “How do you put together all the 
things you do?" 

Mary: “I teach writing and speaking and communi- 


cation courses for the American University and govern- 
ment agencies on a contract basis. A Mormon who was 
in charge of personnel in the U. S. Accounting Office 
had been in classes with me. When his department was 
Organizing a course on report writing, he thought of 
me. I didn't have the faintest idea what they were 
even talking about--audit report--I couldn't even un- 
derstand them! But I managed to design a course 
based on English classes that I had taught. So I 
had this interesting experience of being taken out 
of the kitchen and put into an all-male world. I 
travelled all over the country to different field 
offices, giving courses." 

Exponent: "How did you get into Dialogue?" 

Mary: "That logo that's on Dialogue which shows 
@ few guys sitting on the lawn--I always figured 
that was us, Gene England, Karl Keller, Charlotte 
and I, sitting there on the lawn having lunch. Gene 
told us he wanted to have a magazine. Karl said he'd 


do it, too. 1 told them to let me know when they 
were starting. Darn them! They did it without me!" 
Exponent: "How much time does Dialogue take now?" 


s "Well, you ask me about time as if I were 
a well organized person with a schedule. I'm just 
not like that. I take every day as it comes. [ 
look at the calendar. If there is a blank Space, | 
fill it in. That's a mistake--you get to the point 
where you have to do what's on the calendar! ['m 
trying to organize myself better so that I don't 











‘overload the organism’ so much. It's not that there 
aren't that many hours; it's that when you get too 
much in your head, you feel pressured and can't enjoy 
what you are doing." 

Exponent: "When you were writing for Dialogue 
fairly regularly, did you just write when the spirit 
moved you?" 

Mary: “I was on the Board of Editors, so I read 
al] the manuscripts--mainly in fiction and poetry. 

I never felt it was excessive--in fact, I used to 
write and ask "Why don't you let me do more." After 
several years of it, I decided it was somebody else's 
turn. I was interested in going in other profes- 
sional directions. 1 got off the Board, but was ask- 
ed to be associate editor a year later. The next 
year I was asked to take over the whole thing." 

Exponent: "What do you think the contribution of 
Publications like Dialogue and Exponent II is to the 
membership of the Church?" 

Mary: "I think the Church was set up to encour- 
age the development of the individual in a group set- 
ting. The group should never be more important than 
the individual. I think each individual has a con- 
tribution to make. Some people contribute by pub- 
lishing and writing. It is important that they be 
able to publish and write what they want to--in a 
responsible way, of course, There are some people 
who simply cannot write just for the whole group. 
They are still constructive and want to serve the 
Kingdom. But there are things that can't be pub- 
lished other places--and for good reasons. You 
would not expect the Church to publish things that 
are not related to the organization of the Church 
and the group as a whole, but things which would 
be very interesting to certain individuals. I have 
certainly thought a lot about this problem of pub- 
lishing for the whole group vs. publishing for a 
few, particularly since people have said, in the 
last few years, that we have no more need for Dia- 
logue. Now We have BYU Studies, a scholarly jour- 
nal where history can be published. Others say we 
don't need it because the Church organs have im- 
Proved themselves. Recently I have gone over all 
the back issues and have found that there are arti- 
cles in there that simply could not have appeared 
anywhere else--articles that I would not want to 
be without. There have been some in every issue-- 
the interview with Juanita Brooks, for instance. 

It is not that she said anything shocking to peo- 
Ple; it's just that other places don't have a spot 
for that particular thing. Maureen Whipple's 
description of her creative process might have 
been published in a small journal for writers, but 
more Church members need to read that sort of 
thing, I think." 

Exponent: "Now that the Church is getting big- 
ger and encompassing more cultures, don't you think 
there is a greater need for publications on many 
levels?" 

Mary: “The more the merrier. I'd like a lot of 
them--I don't care what level or how many of them. 
As long as Church people will support them.” 

Exponent: "Do you see any changes or new trends 
that you would like for Dialogue?" 

Mary: "I would like to see more communication 
with outside sources. Maybe being in Washinaton 
will give us a chance to expand in another direction 
by opening up different lines of communication. 

"There are a lot of things I want to preserve. 
One of them is the art and art graphics. I have 
always beeh proud of the art." 

Ezponent: “Is Dialogue going to make it finan- 
cially?" 

Mary: “It has been in the black for a long 
time, but it just supports itself. We'd like to 
increase the subscriptions so we can drop the rate. 
I feel uncomfortable with the Price. A few years 
ago it was about to go under because printing and 
Postage costs went up all at once. The Board of 
Directors got together and decided they had a group 
of loyal people who would have to pay for it if 
they wanted it. We lost a few, but many still wanted 
to have it. And, if you look at quality paperbacks, 
Dialogue compares favorably. It's something you'd 
keep on the shelf. People think of it as a book, 
and the price doesn't bother them. 

"Dialogue never will appeal to everyone. I have 
4 real temptation to want everyone to read it and 
love it. I like everybody and want everybody to 
like me. But not everyone will like it and there 
is no reason to have them Pressured and make them 


feel bad or have them criticize me. 
one issue they hate and they say they 
again. Every issue is different from every other is- 
sue. It's hard to pin one down as representative, 
But that's really part of the beauty of it--the 
variety." 


People will get 
won't take it 


Baponent: "Do you find that it seems ‘difficult 
for people to write manuscripts for Dialogue?” 
“ary: "When we just started, a friend said, 'I 


don't see how you can put out more than one issue. 
What would there be to write about?’ OF course, we 
have proved that wrong, but when | first said I'd 
take it over, I remember waking in the night in a 
cold sweat thinking, ‘Suppose there aren't any arti- 
cles out therel' My recent trip to Salt Lake put my 
mind to rest. Everywhere I would gO, people would 
come up and hand me manuscripts. Now I've already 
got a huge list of things. I see everybody as a 
walking article. I know there's something there, if 
I can just get them to do it. Just pull it out of 
them. So I don't think there is any problem getting 
manuscripts. Of course, getting them so they can 
really be printed is a lot of work," 

Exponent: "Could you say a few things about your 
love affair with the written word?" 

Mary: "Reading takes so much more than you're 
willing to give it. I find I'm getting very light 
and loose about it. The busier I get, the less I 
read; I have to be more selective about it. But 
when I go without reading for awhile, I just get 
hungry. I had a blind spell which made me realize 
this hunger for reading. I came to every morning 
and looked at the light over my eyes. I'd focus on 
the light fixture and hope it would come and be 
there clear in the morning. I couldn't wait to get 
at a book, so the first book I read when my eyesight 
came back was a detective novel by Dorothy Sayers!" 

Exponent: "You have said that we as a people in 
the past have also had a love affair with the printed 
word. Do you think that attitude has changed?" 

Mary: “I think other media have stepped in. This 
is true of society as a whole. The Church is putting 
emphasis in all different kinds of media--filmstrips, 
movies, television.” 

Exponent: "And they've reduced the written word?" 

Mary: "It seems that it has been reduced. Look 
at missionary pamphlets, for a dramatic example. 

They used to give you one that would take you an 
evening to read. Now it's just a few pictures and a 
little PR push at the bottom. They are pretty and 
they're supposed to grab your eye. It certainly cuts 
down the idea of reading it, and I think we're losing 
out.” 

Saponent: "How about the now-standard question of 
the Mormon artist. Are we still seeking the great 
Mormon novel?" 

Mary: "TI make a distinction between the represen- 
tational voice and the personal voice. In the early 
stages of our country, as well as in our Church, peo- 
ple represented each other and therefore spoke with 
a representational voice. Now is the time to go in- 
to personal voices. We've passed that point where 
it's really inspiring any more to get up and speak 
for God, or, in women's writings, to speak for moth- 


, ers--aZ~ mothers. You just wish they'd get up and 


talk about the individual--like individual suffering, 
as we did in "Death of a Child." That's a good ex- 
ample of a personal voice, speaking of personal suf- 
fering, instead of 'God and mothers are created to- 
gether and they created the world. . .' Now is 
the time to move into the personal yoices, which is 
what makes literature great, instead of trying to 
speak for the whole Church and for a whole group 
and for a whole history, and waiting around for 

‘the Great Book.' We won't know what 'the Great 
Book' j5'til we're dead. Some very individual 
statement might be 'the Great Book.' But it's 
risky to speak in your own voice. Scary. More 
scary than talking about mountains and monuments. 
You open yourself up. But Mormons are doing quite 
a bit of that now, I think, in confessional writing 
and poetry and personal diaries. They have quite 

a bit to add." 

Exponent: “Do you feel that the women of the 
Church are facing new kinds of challenges now?" 

Mary: "We have a great opportunity right now 
for the Relief Society to step forward and say, 
"Hey, Women's Movement, we had it all along. We 
already had the mechanism to work with. We're 
sisters and we love each other and we'll show you 
what we can do' and we should just go ahead and do 
it in this Women's Year, Instead of more PR ~ 
and symbolism, we can involve ourselves in more 
creative activities and active participation." 

Exponent: "Do you think Mormon women are closer 
now than they were before either because of the 
Women's Movement or because of the Church?" 

Mary: "No one can escape the consciousness 
raising. People react one way or another to the 
Movement and by so doing they start thinking about 
it. I believe they're drawing closer because of 
the Movement, even if just to argue about it or to 
reaffirm their old values. More and more Mormon 
women are realizing they have this great heritage, 
exemplified by Emmeline B. Welles and her contem- 
poraries, and a lot of them have to do something 
now. As long as a woman can choose what she does, 
she can feel confident and in control of her life. 
A woman has to feel able to choose. That's vital." 

Exponent: “It's obvious, Mary, that you have 
chosen your way of life, and it is evident that 
you are a vital woman because of that choosing. 
Thank you for sharing your thoughts with us." 


Mary Bradford asked us to annowice that Dialogue 
ts having a contest to design a new logo for the 
journal. Any interested artiste out there, submt 
your ereations to Mary Bradford, 4012 N. 27th Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22207. 
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Centennial Notes from the Woman’s Exponent 


Tt is scarcely possible to take up a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., but contain some indication or an- 
nouneement in regard to the Centennial of America. 
If we should fail to notice tt editorially, we u- 
doubtedly should be looked upon as out of style; or 
heretic; thie in itself may be of very little conse- 
quence, but after all, one likes to be in keeping 
utth thetr surroundings, and not too far removed 
from their contemporaries in matters national, poli- 
tical and general. Thus it follows that we, too, 
must express an opinion concerning the Grand Centen- 
nial year, especially as judging by the past, we 
shall not be likely to enjoy another opportunity. 


So wrote Lula Greene Richards, editor of the 
Woman's Exponent in the 1 July 1876 issue. The Cen- 
tennial was an occasion well marked by the residents 
of Utah. according to the Exponent, with “cannons, 
fire works, processions, music and speeches, in all 
the appointments necessary to make a great noise and 
great display." The Spring City, North Sanpete 
Stake Relief Society was typical of many of those of 
the smaller settlements in arranging a "fitting cel- 
ebration" for the great occasion. "The brethren 
built a bowery and the sisters supplied an appropri- 
ate program with a feast and dance for all in the 
evening." 

Though Ogden and many of the other large com- 
munities prepared city-wide celebrations for the 
Fourth of July, Salt Lake made no official recogni- 
tion of the day, and the names of Mormon leaders 
were conspicuously absent from the list of speech- 
makers at local observances. Mormons had not en- 
joyed a particularly munificent relationship with 
either local governments or the federal government 
in their brief history and were yet to face one of 
their severest trials in a conflict of constitution- 
al interpretation of the First Amendment. Yet the 
citizens of Salt Lake, even without official acknowl- 
edgement of the Centennial, were determined to enjoy 
the holiday. The canyons were filled with picnic~ 
kers, and Salt Lake residents were invited to join 
the Ladies Centennial Excursion to Haights Grove at 
Lake Side. Trains left the city at 8:00 a.m. and 
returned at 7:00 in the evening after a day of 
"speeches, singing, dancing, blindman's buff, bath- 
ing, and other games." Dinner and supper were pro- 
vided at the grove. Cost of the all-day affair? One 
dollar, including train fare. 

One of the most significant events commemorating 
the auspicious occasion was the Ladies Centennial 
Territorial Fair, which opened its door at 10:00 a.m. 
the morning of the Fourth in the "Old Constitution” 
building in Salt Lake, just “a few doors south of 
Charles R. Savage's Art Gallery." The Territorial 
Fair proved to be a successful substitute Centenni- 
al activity for the women of Utah, instigated by 
Eliza R. Snow, president of the Women's, Centennial 
Executive Committee. Their original intention, to 
submit a display to the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, did not materialize. 

As early as 1874, the United States Centennial 
Commission announced its readiness to receive appli- 
cations for space in the International Exhibition of 
1876 at Philadelphia. Not until January of 1876, 
however, was an announcement made in the Exponent 
directly to all Relief Societies soliciting their 
“active and energetic creditable specimens of all 
useful and ornamental Home Industries of women's 
work, from a necktie, artificial flower, and the 
most delicate embroidery, to a carpet; also natural 
curiosities of our own collecting." In order to 
have as great a representation of the talent and a- 
bility of Utah women as possible, Miss Snow urged 
the Relief Societies to provide the necessary mate- 
rial, by donation or otherwise, to those sisters who 
could not provide their own. 

When she was forced to report to the women of 
Utah through the Exponent the following month that 
"without an appropriation, which you are aware our 
Honorable Legislature has not seen proper to grant, 
we cannot forward our specimens to the ‘Woman's Pav- 
illion' in Philadelphia as was anticipated." She was 
perhaps not altogether disappointed. Announcing in 
the same article plans to "get up a Centennial Ter- 
ritorial Exhibition at home," Miss Snow enjoined the 
women to unite their energies to make a successful 
home fair which should attract more contributors 
with the additional time and space available. 

Though primarily providing a profitable showplace 
for the display of handicrafts, the fair was also 
intended to stimulate the lagging production of 
self-sustaining “home industries" as a means of ex- 
tending the prosperity of the Territory. Since an 
interest in the future welfare of Utah was “a mutual 
one," Miss Snow reported, “assistance from our breth- 
ren, should any of them please to extend it, will be 
thankfully received and highly appreciated." She 
was also convinced that travelers on their way to 
and from the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
would undoubtedly stop in Utah and have opportunity 
to visit the fair. . 

After two months, on 2 September, the Territorial 
Fair closed its doors, a grand success with its 
“elegant and artistic specimens of wax fruit and 
flowers, artificial flowers for trimming of all va- 
yieties and shades, and needlework. . . especially 
the pillow, Ecru, and Honiton lace, equal to any 


manufactured elsewhere." The chief feature was the 
display of the silk worm "in all its various forms 
and stages of production, from the egg to the cocoon, 
from them to the articles reeled, spyn and woven,” 

Impressive as they were, the festivities and pa- 
triotic rhetoric produced in many only a heightened 
sense of indignation at the fact that half of the 
country's citizens did not yet possess that most de- 
sirable right of citizenship--the vote. Lula Rich- 
ards, sensitive to the tenuous position of her people 
at that time and mindful.of her imperative to "speak 
freely on every subject as it arises in which the wo- 
men of Utah and the great sisterhood the world over 
are especially interested," lamented this discrimi- 
nation which the government continued to perpetuate: 

If our opinion were of the slightest weight, we 
would not hesitate to Launch forth in words exp 
sive of our intense regret that one hundred years of 
glorious freedom and liberty had virtually boasted 
so much, and accomplished so little toward equality 
of rights and true principles of government. 

Praising those who continued the struggle to a- 
chieve these rights for all citizens, Lula concluded 
her editorial, voicing the sentiments of those for 
whom she was spokeswoman that Centennial day one 
hundred years ago: 

We glory in the heroism and true nobility that 
enables women to stand up in their owm defense of 
their sex in the face of opposition, ridicule, and 
of the greatest tyrant CUSTOM, y they ere long be 
qualified to fill the highest positions of honor and 
trust in the Cabinet of the Nation and may they 
wield a sceptre of power by the distinction of true 
merit and legitimate and undisputed right. 

Woman's Exponent--1876! 








Carol Cornwall Madsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





So Proudly We Hail 


In the smal] town where I grew up, the 4th of 


July was greeted at dawn by the Martial Band. This 
fife and drum group, transported on the back of a 


wagon, rolled up and down the streets, and I was al- 


ways one of the children who followed the patriotic 
pied pipers down to the town square for the Flag 
Raising Ceremony and the Pledge of Allegiance. 

By the time I was in sixth grade, some of the 
reverence for The Flag taught us by World War I vin- 
tage teachers had worn thin. It was reduced to a 
recitation in sepulchral tones of "In Flander's 
Field, the poppies grow, between the crosses row on 
row" and to singing “It's a grand old Flag though 
it's worn to a rag, but forever in peace, may it 


wave." 


Through high school, about the only attention I 
paid The Flag was a rush through the Pledge at hol- 
iday assemblies. The Flag was always there, though, 
raised in the mornings and lowered at night, a duty 
periodically assigned to a detail of Boy Scouts, but 
usually performed by a resigned school principal. 

I guess the next time I really noticed The Flag 


was after my youngest child had attended kindergar- 


ten. She would jump to attention and hold her hand 


over her heart every time the "Star Spangled Banner" 
was played or The Flag was displayed on T.V. 


It was 
surprising how often it waved. There were ball games 
and prize fights and political rallies, and our fam- 
ily stood at Barb's insistence until we finally be- 

came weary and felt a little silly for humoring her, 


especially since her intense patriotism lasted until 
after she was in the fourth grade. 


It wasn't until I was P.T.A. president, with all 
three of my girls well along in school, that I first 
learned that I loved The Flag of the United States 
of America and the country that it represented. 

I was sitting on the front row in the school 
auditorium waiting for the Cub Scout detail to "post 
the colors." The boys seemed too small to handle 
the heavy standard, but they had been well drilled 
by their nervous, hovering teacher, and they did it 
with great pride. “3 





June, 1976 EXPONENT II 


The Fourth of July in this Centennial year of 
American Independence was enthusiastically celebrat- 
ed in various parts of Utah. Cannons, fire-works, 
processions, music, speeches and all the appoint- 
ments necessary to make a great noise and great dis- 
play were provided for this joyful occasion, in most 
of the towns and settlements. Ogden was the chief 
point. Our space will not admit of details. Every 
one who desired to participate in the enjoyments of 
the glorious Fourth have had ample opportunity. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1876 


The Boston Tea Party 


It seemed fitting that the Massachusettes state 
society, Daughters of the Revolution, should observe 
the 125th anniversary of the "Tea Party day" at the 
old Hancock Tavern in Corn court. For in the very 
room where the plot was concocted so many years ago 
the multitude of guests was received by the state 
regent, Miss Sarah E. Hunt. 

From two to five o'clock the narrow. passageways, 
the stairways and rooms were thronged with people, 
all filled with the spirit of '73, if one could 
judge by their utterances, and all proud of their 
revolutionary ancestry. 

The large apartments of the olden time have been 
divided up into smaller ones by partitions, and in 
several of these members of the various Chapters 
throughout the state served tea from tables daintily 
decorated with yellow chrysanthemums and lighted by 
buff candles with blue shades. They wore their hair 
powdered and dressed with high shell combs, and over 
their shoulders wore kerchiefs in old time style. 

Souvenirs consisting of tiny boxes of tea tied 
with ribbons of the continential buff and blue were 
given to the guests. 

The room where the guests were received is a 
queer old place, though the ancient rafters are now 
hidden behind a ceiling of plaster. On one of the 
walls is the following inscription: "In this room 
the Boston tea party made their plans and dressed 
as Mohawk Indians, and went to Griffin (now Liver- 
pool) wharf, where the ships Beavor and Eleanor and 
Dartmouth lay and threw overboard 342 chests of tea, 
December 16, 1773." 

On the afternoon of the tea party among the many 
guests were quite a number whose ancestors partici- 
pated in the original tea party. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 January 1899 


As they marched in front of me, carrying the dan- 
gerously dipping Flag, I saw a shadowy host of Flag 
bearers trooping along with the little boys. They 
came as far back as Valley Forge and onward through 
the history of this country. I suddenly realized 
what The Flag had meant to those who have “fought 
and died" for it. That wasn't just a politician's 
phrase anymore--it meant blood, and pain, and sacri- 
fice--and pride. I remembered reading a Civil War 
story about one soldier after another who had swept 
the bright banner from the hands of the fallen and 
lifted it high to signal a victory never witnessed 
by most of the battalion. 

The Flag was no longer just a great oblong sewn 
with strips of red and white with some appliqued 
white stars on a blue square, or a subject for poems 
and songs and oratory. It was the living heart of 
my country--the symbol of the land that I lived in 
and loved and grieved for when her leaders demeaned 
her, and cheered when the magnificent generosities 
and accomplishments of her people came to the fore. 

I never see The Flag, now, without remembering 
the courage, misguided or not, that it has taken a 
country where our freedoms are still so great that 
they are taken for granted by most of us. 

That is why I am brought to the point of retching 
when I hear a certain disgusting song growled out by 
Johnny Cash. It is a maudlin thing, full of poor 
rhyming and historical inaccuracies. While it pur- 
ports to reverence The Flag, it shames it. It is an 
insult to the listener and should be an embarrassment 
to the broadcaster. It sells The Flag cheaply. 

Such low chauvinism as this forces many of us to 
shy away from showing that we are patriots, too. We 
do not overtly display The Flag, but we stand stal- 
wartly with Francis Scott Key when he was moved to 
write "What so proudly we hail," and we want desper- 
ately to be assured that "The Star Spangled Banner 
in triumph shal] wave, o'er the land of the free and 
the home of the bravel” 

Rodello Hunter 
Jackson Hole, kyoming 





“Dear John ” 


Abigail Adams was constantly left alone by her 
husband John. They were separated for three of the 
first fourteen years of their marriage, for many 
months during John's diplomatic missions to France 
and England, and even for long periods during his 
Presidency. While John was away, Abigail stayed 
home in Braintree tending the farm, keeping the 
books, raising their four children--and writing to 
John. Their correspondence is eloquent, informed 
and passionate. Abigail wrote John of the Boston 
battles and skirmishes along the coast, local elec- 
tions, depleted ammunition and the family's severe 
bout with dysentery. Always her letters were unway- 
ering in their support of John's efforts to secure 
the country's independence. 

But Abigail also asserted her views on larger 
issues. An exchange that occurred in the spring 
of 1776 is typical. While John was debating the 
equality of all men in the Continental Congress, 
Abigail reminded him not to forget the rights of 
women. On March 31, she wrote: 

I have sometimes been ready to think that the 
passion for liberty cannot be equally strong in the 
breasts of those who have been accustomed to deprive 
thetr fellow creatures of theirs. Of this I am cer- 
tain, that it is not founded upon that generous and 
Christian prineiple of doing to others as we would 
that others should do mtous... 

I long to hear that you have declared an indep- 
endency. And, by the way, in the new code of Las 
which I suppose it will be necessary for you to 
make, I desire you would remember the ladies and be 
more generous aid favorable to them than your ances- 
Do not put such wilimited power into the 
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Men of sense in all ages abhor th 
treat us only as the vassals of your sex; regard us 
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tection, and in imitation of the Supreme Being make 
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John Adams's response, written fourteen days 
later, is lighthearted, even unsympathetic, to 
Abigail's request: 


As to your extra 












disobedien 


h and apprent that 
ools and colleges were grown turbulent; that 
tans slighted their guardians, and negroes grew 
tnsolent to their masters. But your letter was the 
firet intimation that another tribe, more numerous 
and powerful than all the rest, were grown discon- 
tented. This is rather too coarse a compliment, but 
you are so saucy, I won't blot it out. Depend on 
tt, we know better than to repeal our masculine sys- 
tems. Although they are in full force, you know 
they are little more than theory. We dare not exert 
our power in its full latitude. We are obliged to 
go fair and softly, aid, in practice, you know we 
are the subjects. We have oniy the name of masters, 
and rather than give up this, which would completely 
subject us to the despotism of the petticoat, I hope 
General Washington and all our brave heroes would 
fight; I am sure every good politician would plot, 
as_long ashe would against depotiam, empire, mon- 
arohy, aristocracy, oligarchy, or ochlocracy. 
Dissatisfied with John's reply, Abigail restated 
her views in harsher words in a letter of May 7: 
generous 
proclaiming 
ton for all na- 
n retaining absolute power 
must remember that arbitrary 
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and legal authority at 
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Yet have our hwnor 

There is no recorded response to Al 
cond letter. Many letters were lost in transit and 
sO may have been John's reply. The democratization 
of America, greatly accelerated during the public 
career of John Adams, was slow to affect the place 
of women in.American society. But the spirited 
correspondence of John and Abigail, rich in histori- 
cal content and distinctive in the quality of its 
Prose, makes involving reading today. 






Karen Haglund 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 







From Familiar Letters of John 4 
Abigail Adans, During the Revolution. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1875. 
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Home Affairs 


The Ladies‘ Centennial Territorial Fair now open 
in the Old Constitution Buildings is certainly a 
success in the exhibition of ladies' industrial home 
work. The variety of woman's work exhibited there 
speaks volumes for the women of Utah, for their in- 
dustry, energy and unflinching faith and persever- 
ance. The samples of straw goods are indeed very 
Superior in quality and taste. The cabinet of curi- 
Osities and wonderful collection of minerals and 
specimens are worthy of the attention and admiration 
of all. Very elegant and artistic specimens of wax 
fruit and flowers, artificial flowers for trimmings 
of all varieties and shades, almost innumerable 
varieties of ornamental and useful articles for add- 
ing to the beauty and comfort of home are there in 
profusion, Tidies, Antimacassars, curtains, bed- 
quilts, rugs, carpets of almost every variety are 
there in abundance. This is positive proof that al- 
most anything can be accomplished by united efforts 
and energy of purpose. 

One of the chief features of the fair is the silk 
worm in al] its various forms and stages of produc- 
tion, from the egg to the cocoon, and from them to 
the article reeled, spun and woven. 

Competent judges of manufactured lace, assert 
the pillow, Ecru and Honiton lace on exhibition 
there, that is equal in worth to manufactured else- 
where. The Fair possesses many attractions for 
strangers and visitors, who can thus form some idea 
of what Utah is doing. The ladies who attend spare 
no pains in describing’the articles they have for 
sale or show, and the price of admission is only 10¢ 
which is so very small that every person can assured- 
ly visit it and see the products and the handiwork 
of the women of Utah. 

Waman's Exponent 


15 July 1876 


The Centennial Year 
Of America 


It is scarcely possible to take up a newspaper, 
periodical, etc, but contain some indication, notice 
or announcement in regard to the Centennial of Am- 
erica. 

If we should fail to notice it editorially, we 
undoubtedly should be looked upon as out of style, 
or heretic; this in itself may be of very little 
consequence, but after all, one likes to be in 
keeping with their surroundings, and not too far 
removed from their contemporaries in matters na- 
tional, political and qeneral. Thus it follows 
that we, too, must express our opinion concerning 
the Grand Centennial year, especially as judging 
the future by the past, we shall not be likely to 
enjoy another opportunity. 

If our opinion were of the slightest weight, we 
would not. hesitate to launch forth in words expres- 
sive of our intense regret that one hundred years of 
glorious freedom and liberty had virtually boasted 
so much, and accomplished so little towards equality 
of rights and true principles of government. 

Where is the equality of rights and privileges 
which the Constitution (so wisely framed, by the 
noble patriots of American Independence) quarantees 
to all who take shelter under its broad folds? 

The speech of Miss Phebe Cozens at the St. Louis 
Convention was well-timed and appropriately worded. 
It is a history in itself, touching and eloquent; 
the echo of the voices of the noblest women in Ameri- 
ca, asking only for their own legitimate heritage, 
bequeathed through the blood of their ancestry. 

We glory in the heroism and true nobility that 
enables women to stand up in defense of their sex in 
the face of opposition, riducule, and of the great 
tyrant astom, 

It is woman herself who hinders the progress of 
her own cause in a great degree. Afraid of losing 
favor with man, and so in many instances exchanges 
for it her self-respect, yes, barters it for a mess 
of pottage, unsavory and uncertain. 

A lady friend of ours remarked to us recently 
that she was quite willing her individuality should 
be swallowed up in that of her husband! How many 
have found too late, alas! this idol-worship only 
an idle farce, when the husband's honor, character 
and self-respect were all merged into the demon of 
the grog-shop. Then indeed she stands sadly in 
need of all the individuality she can call into ac- 
tion, as well as all the force of character it is 
possible to cultivate, after her affections have 
been slighted and spurned. Better to teach the 
daughters of the nation the power of self-protection 
than to instill into their young and tender minds 
the power of fascination through the influence of 
personal charms, of face, dress or manners. 


Let them shine by the intelligence of their own 
minds and not by that reflected from man. Let wo- 
man be qualified to stand alone if necessary, and 
then if she become a wife or mother, she can act 
with wisdom and judgment; and if her path be in 
smooth and quiet places, she is none the less woman- 
ly because of her innate powers. But should her lot 
be cast in rough and thorny paths, how great her 
need of strength from within and without to endure. 
Remember there are many lonely walks in life, and 
it is necessary to be well armed with courage and 
fortitude. 

We are no doubt wandering from our subject, but 
ere we close, we will offer a prayer in behalf of 
the women of America: May they ere long be quali- 
fied to fill the highest positions of honor and 
trust in the Cabinet of the Nation and may they 
wield a sceptre of power by the distinction of true 
merit and legitimate and undisputed right, and not 
through the influence of their charms or attractions. 
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To Give You Must Get 


She was basically a very attractive woman. She 
had nice features, a good complexion, and naturally 
blond hair, but it was obvious from her appearance 
that she had done nothing to take advantage of these 
assets. Her hair needed brushing, combing, and styl- 
ing, and her face needed a little make up to high- 
light its natural beauty. She was seated opposite 
me in the office, concentrating her attention on 
Ppurposeless movements of her fingers in an apparent 
effort to avoid looking at me. I sat quietly, wait- 
ing for her to say something. Eventually, she sigh- 
ed, rubbed one hand over her very pregnant abdomen 
as if smoothing the wrinkles in her dress, and look- 
ed up. She tried to smile. 

"Marilyn Campbell told me that when she came to 


see you she spent most of her time crying. I'm a- 
fraid I might do the same thing." 
"Sometimes crying is excellent therapy. If that's 


what you need to do, this is one place I hope you'll 
feel comfortable doing it." 

"I can't afford it," she said. “I can cry on my 
own time when it doesn't cost so much money." 

I did not respond. I knew there were several 
directions our conversation could take, and I wanted 
the choice to be hers. 

"My baby is due in six weeks. It's my fourth. 
I'm 28 years old. I'm not happy.“ She again looked 
down at her hands. I knew that tears were close to 
the surface, but when she tifted her head, her eyes 
were dry. 

a you know why you're not happy?" I asked. 

"No. 

"Are you pleased about the new baby?" 

"Yes." She thought for a moment, then added, 
"But I'm not sure I can be a good mother to it if I 
continue feeling the way I do now." 

"Can you describe the way you feel?" 

"IT don't know. I guess I'm depressed. At least 
Marilyn Campbell thinks so. That's why she said I 
should come to see you." 

"Being depressed can mean many different things. 
What are you experiencing?" 

"I'm not sure I'm experiencing anything." She 
sighed. "Do you know that commercial on television 
that talks about ‘the blahs'? That just about des- 
cribes me right now. I've got the biahs." 

"Have you had them long?" I asked. 

"It seems like forever." 

"When was the last time you felt good?" 

Then I saw the tears welling up in her eyes. 

She tried to brush them away with her hands, but 
they were there, nevertheless, and she could not 
hide them. 

"Please don't ask me that," she pleaded. 
ashamed." 

"Ashamed because you don't feel good?" 

"IT have no reason not to." She was still trying 
to hide the tears which had escaped from her eyes 
and were coursing down her cheeks. "I have a good 
husband who loves me. We have a regular income and 
can live comfortably on it. We're active in the 
Church. My children are healthy, and they're basi- 
cally good children. . ." 

Her voice trailed away into silence, and she be- 
gan rummaging around in her purse, looking for a 
handkerchief. 1 handed her some paper tissues. 

"But you're not happy," I said, “and that means 
there's something missing in your life." 

"But what?" she asked. "Most people think I've 
got everything." 

"Is that what you think?" 

She sounded angry as she replied, “Well, if I 
don't, then there zs something wrong with me, and I 
aight to be ashamed of myself." 

"You're not very sympathetic to your needs," I 
commented. "In fact, the tone of your voice sug- 
gests you're pretty hard on yourself." 

“Apparently not hard enough," she said, obviously 
irritated, "or I wouldn't be sitting here wallowing 
in self pity." 

We were both quiet for a minute. She had given 
me some clues as to where the problem really was, 
paeioy I needed to help her recognize it for her- 
self. 

"When you're not the mother of three children, 
going on four, and the wife of your husband, and a 
housekeeper, and a cook, and all those things . . « 
what are you?" 

"I'm tired!" she answered and we both laughed. I 
was glad that she was beginning to let me get closer 
to her and to what was going on inside of her. She 
had decided to share a little bit more of herself 
with me. 

"What do you do when you're tired?" I asked. 

"I sleep as much as I can." 

"Anything else?” 

"No, I just sleep. 
thing else." 

"Sleeping's fine for your physical fatigue," I 
said, "but you can be psychologically or mentally 
fatigued too. What do you do for that?" 

She had a quizzical expression on her face as she 
stated, "I'm afraid you'll have to explain to me 
what you're getting at." 

"There's a lot about being a wife and a mother 
that is routine and not terribly fascinating. Much 
of what you do you can probably do automatically-- 
your body goes through the motions and your mind 


"I'm so 


I haven't the energy for any- 


doesn't have to think at ali. 
that?" 

She responded with a tentative, "Yes . . .»" but 
I had the impression that she thought I was trying 
to trap her into admitting something disgraceful. 

I continued. "The mind needs exercising just 
as the body does. We have put a lot of emphasis in 
recent years on how important it is to keep the body 
in good condition and functioning well through phys- 
ical activity. I'l] bet you and your husband make 
an effort to do that, don't you?" 

"When I'm not pregnant, we play tennis. But it 
sometimes seems as if I've been pregnant most of our 
married lives." 

"Well, you have been," I said. "That's a fact." 

"I like children and I want a big family." She 
sounded a little defensive. 

"Good. There's nothing wrong with that." , 

I could see that she was relieved that I was not 
going to give her a long lecture about having too 
many babies too soon. She thought for a moment, 
then returned to the subject of physical activities. 
"My husband likes to play golf and to ski. He does 
both as often as he can, but it's expensive, and our 
budget is tight." 

I nodded. "Money problems are something we all 
have." 

"We also have a camper, and we go fishing and 
hiking in the mountains, and all that sort of thing, 
when the weather is nice. It's good for the chil- 
dren to get outdoors too. We hope to buy a boat 
when we can afford it, but that won't be for a year 
or two. My-husband likes to water ski and wants to 
teach the children--when they're older." 

"Your husband sounds like a very active man." 

"He is, but he needs it. He spends so much time 
indoors at work. I encourage him, as much as I can, 
to get out and exercise." 

"I'm glad you do. It is important. 
bout you?” 

"Well, I can't ski, and I don't play golf, but 
there's a lot of moving around when you're chasing 
three active children and keeping up a house." 

"But it's not the same, is it? I mean your hus~ 
band is choosing to do things he enjoys, and you're 
talking about things you pretty much are required to 
do. What do you do because ya want to do it? What 
do you do for your mental and psychological health?” 

"} don't know. I guess I read." 

"What else? What do you do for fun?" 

"Look, Doctor, there ien't much time for fun when 
you're a wife and the mother of three children. . . 
going on four! 

"Maybe that's what missing from your 1ife--some 
fun!" ; 

I could see that my remark again irritated her 
and that she did not understand the point I was try- 
ing to make. “I know that lots of things happen 
when you're raising a family that are fun. I know 
that it’ can be fun to go out into the mountains with 
your family and fish or hunt or just walk around. 
But I have the impression that you do those things 
mainly so that your husband can have fun or your 
children can have fun or so that you can all get 
some exercise and fresh air. What I'm trying to 
find out is what would you like to do for fun? 
would you like to do for yourself?" 

"Finish my college education." 

She answered so quickly that I knew she had 
thought it a great deal. It was not an impulsive 
answer to an assertive question; it was a conscious, 
verbal admission of a deeply felt need that had been 
hidden away in the private part of her being fora 


Would you agree with 


But what a- 


What 


long time. 
"What would you study?" 
"Everything! There's so much to learn! But I 


really wanted to be a nurse." 

"Past tense?" 

"I can't now." 

“Why not?" 

"Because I can barely find time enough to do what 
I’ Have to do as it is." 

"The implication of what you're saying is that 
you don't have to do anything for yourself." 

She thought about that comment for some time. 
Neither of us said anything while she let the idea 
germinate in her.mind. "I guess that is what I'm 
saying," she finally agreed. "If somebody has to 
do without something they'd like, it must be me." 

"T don't know of any such rule.” 

"That's a woman's role. Women give to those, 
they love." 

“But to give you've got to get.” 

I gave her a moment to think about what I had 
just said, then decided to elaborate a little. 
"It's impossible to give something to somebody if 
you don't have it in the first place. Right?" 

“Of course." 

"Your body won't go on working if it isn't fed 
the food it needs to provide the energy to work." 

"Obviously." 

“Your mind can't share ideas and thoughts with 
others if it isn't being stimulated by other minds 
in some way, can it?" 

"IT guess not, but... 

"Love and affection and caring doesn't just 
spring out of nothing. It's created in us by the 
love and affection and caring we recelve. 


She nodded agreement. 

"So for each of us, for life to be exciting and 
rich and full, something must be coming in before 
we in turn can pass it on to others. That's what I 
mean when I say, ‘To give you've got to get.'" 

"But I do ‘get,’ Doctor, There's a lot of satis- 
faction in what I do." 

"I'm not denying that at all. I'm just suggest- 
ing that you are apparently a woman who wants to 
give a lot of yourself to the ones you love. I ad- 
mire that quality in you. I think the world needs 
‘givers,' of both sexes. But nothing that I know of 
can go on giving if it isn't being replenished some- 
how. Even a well will go dry if it doesn't get 
water from somewhere." 

"Doctor, I know that. 
I'm not a well!" 

"The point is, you are. At least the principle 
is the same. I'm not suggesting that you have to 
spend all your time thinking about yourself, but I 
am suggesting that a part of each day or each week 
should be devoted entirely and exclusively to you. 
And that if you'll do that, you'll be happier, your 
life will be richer, and as a result, your husband 
and family will benefit immeasurably.” 

She still looked doubtful, but she was thinking 
about what I was saying. 

"It costs money to go to college . . . and time!" 

"Not that much. There are good state universi- 
ties and colleges almost everywhere now. Even if 
you just took one class a quarter--or a class at 
night--the important thing is that you'd be doing 
it for yourself and because you wanted to do it, and 
you'd be working towards a goal that is important to 
you. Psychologically, all of those things are vital 
components of staying healthy." 

"It would take me forever to finish at that rate." 

"Who cares? At least you would finish." 

"And I'd need a baby sitter. . ." 

"Whose side are you on anyway? You're spending 
all of your time finding reasons why you can't 
do something you want to do instead of finding ways 
so that you can." 

"I'd feel guilty if I went back to school. I'd 
feel guilty about spending the money when there are 
so many things for the house and for the children 
we need. I'd feel guilty about taking the time a- 
way from other things that I should do. I'd have 
to study . . . Doctor, when I got married, I gave up 
going to college." 

"Who says?" 

"That's part of being married and having children." 

"Your husband hasn't given up skiing or golf or 
wanting a boat." 

"My husband is entitled to some recreation." 

"And you're not? Don't you work hard all day?" 

"You're a very argumentative psychiatrist, Doctor. 
I thought you were supposed to sit there and just 
let me talk." 

"And you're a very stubborn woman who probably 
wouldn't pay me if I did that because you hadn't 
gotten your money's worth!" 

She grinned. "You know something? You're right!" 

We both laughed again. “Score one for me," I 
said, and she relaxed noticeably and sat back in 
her chair. For the first time, I began to think 
that maybe I was going to get my point across. To 
me it was so simple and logical, and yet to so many 
women that I have worked with over the years, it 
seemed extremely difficult to accept the fact that 
they had needs and wants and desires that should be 
considered when they planned their lives. And I am 
constantly amazed that they cannot accept the idea 
that everyone benefits when they do that. 

"Would your husband object if you took a class 
one night a week?" 

"He wouldn't object, but he really wouldn't un- 
derstand it either. My husband is a self-made man. 
He learned by experience and did not go to college. 
He thinks it's a waste of time and money. But the 
year of college I finished before I got married was 
a terribly exciting experience for me. There was so 
much to learn--and I wanted to learn it all! I 
guess that's why I still read every chance I get. 
But it isn't the same thing as being in a classroom 
with others and sharing ideas and concepts and hav- 
ing a chance to discuss things with involved, inter- 
ested people. Sometimes I get so tired of only be- 
ing able to talk at a three or four-year old level 
all day long!" > 

"That's why it's so important that you have time 
to talk and think like an adult once in a while." 

"Tt would be nice to get out of the house oc- 
casionally," she admitted. "I go to Primary and 
Relief Society, of course, and to the supermarket 
once or twice a week, but otherwise, I'm home most 
of the time." 

"Don't you ever meet a friend for Junch and go 
shopping or to a movie?" 

“No. I think about it once in a while, but I 
don't do it." ¥ 

"I think I can guess why you don't." 

"It costs money, and... ." 

"|, And you feel guilty!" I finished the 
sentence for her. She was not certain whether to 
smile at me or not. 

"Those are unnecessary luxuries, Doctor. 
live-without them." 


Everybody knows that. But 


I can 
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"Without some of these things, you're not living, 
you're existing. Don't you know that you cannot 
enjoy good mental health without the stimulation of 
other people? And that's why you're here in this 
office right now, isn't it? You said it yourself, 
"I'm not happy. '" 

"Would having lunch, or seeing a movie, or just 
going shopping with a friend make that much differ- 
ence?" 

"Yes." 

"You're certainly not a wishy-washy man. When 
you're positive, you're very positive! You're not 
at all what I thought psychiatrists were like.” 

"Thank you." 

“You think that was a compliment?" 

“I'm sure of it." 

She chuckled. It was almost the giggle of a 
young girl without all the cares of the world. She 
was beginning to see light at the end of the dark 
tunnel she had been in. There was hope. 

I decided to pursue my point. "How much do you 
and your husband budget for yourself every week?" 

"We don't budget anything." 

"Where do you get the money to buy things that 
you need or to have your hair fixed or something 
like that?" 

"I never get my hair fixed. I haven't been able 
to afford that for years. When I need something, I 
try to save a little out of the food and household 
money." P 

“Every woman needs some money for herself. I 
don't care how much it is, there must be something 
put aside every week for her to spend any way she 
wants to. And the rule is that she can only spend 
it on herself. It isn't permitted to use it to buy 
the children shoes or the husband a new tie. You go 
home and tell your husband I said so. Beginning 
right now, you budget at least five dollars a week 
for yourself, and I'll be raising that in the near 
future. If your husband gives you any trouble, you 
have him call me." 

"It isn't my husband, Doctor, It's me, I take 
care of the money in our family. He gives me what- 
ever he makes, and I pay the bills and decide on how 
the money is spent.” 

"I should have known! 
thing for yourself!" 

"I didn't know I should until today." 

"If I were living the life you've described to 
me, I wouldn't be happy either. Marriage and 
motherhood shouldn't be bondage, and that's what 
you yourself are making it. No wonder you feel 
overwhelmed and unhappy." 

She really did giggle this time and looked and 
sounded happy when she told me, "I'm thinking of 
another television commercial: Be good to yourself, 
it's important to do!” 


And you don't budget a 


"By Jove!" I exclaimed, smiling. "I think 
you've got itl" 
She summarized just before she left: "I need 


Physical exercise, mental stimulation, and social 
stimulation to keep myself in good mental health, 
and I need a little money to spend any way I want 
to. My motto from now on is: 'Zo0 give I've got 
to get.'" 

"Right. Now try it, and if you don't find your- 
self feeling a lot better, come back. And if you 
come back and tell me you've done all these things 
and they made no difference, I won't charge you for 
the next session!" 

She did not come back. 

I think I talked myself out of a patient. 

I hope I talked myself out of a patient. 


Martin C. Nalder, M.D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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At age three my daughter is beginning to want to 
help do the things “mommy does." She watches with 
fascination as I put on make up, sometimes experi- 
menting with it a bit after I leave the room. A 
busy little helper in the kitchen, behind me, be- 
side me, with me, watching, ‘ouching, hearing, 
smelling. 

She tenderly plays with her dolly. Oh, how she 
loves her doll. Oh, how I love her. What she 
thinks of me and how she perceives the various roles 
I play is of great import to me. 

An article I read a few years ago presented some 
interesting ideas about the development of women's 
attitudes toward their various rolls.! It bagan by 
saying: "Data from a survey of colleae women reveal 
that a woman's life goals, particularly her educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, are quided by 
the type of sex-role ideology acquired in child- 
hood." The article went on to say that studies made 
by a Ruth Hartley and others in the early 1960's 
show "that by the age of five children have developed 
a sex-role ideology with well-defined notions of ap- 
Propriate behavior for men and women." 

In discussing the issue of whether a traditional 
Or a contemporary view of women's roles is best, the 
author made several secondary points which I found 
most interesting and important to me as a mother. 
She found that "an important predictor of a woman's 
female-role ideology is her perception of her 
mother's overall satisfaction’with life. Dissatis- 
fied mothers were more likely than satisfied ones 
to rear daughters with the contemporary view of the 
role of women, and satisfied mothers were more likely 
to have daughters with the traditional orientation." 
She further stated that "mothers who were dissatis- 
fied with homemaking had a greater tendency than sat- 
isfied homemakers to raise daughters with the con- 
temporary view." 

These findings give me a better realization of 
the importance of the example of a mother for her 
children. The roles of wife and mother are of ut- 
most importance to me and I feel strongly that I 
should give my children qood feelings about my roles. 
I enjoy my roles and my work in the home--but are 
my family members aware of this? How do our fami- 
lies see us? Do they watch us drag through the 
house all day as though the routine chores are 
sheer drudgery? What kinds of attitudes are rein- 


Cottage Industry 


Pioneer Patchwork 


Pioneer Patchwork, a thriving quilt business in 
Provo, Utah, all came about one day about three 
years ago as my neighbor, Janet Clark, and I visited 
on the telephone. Having loved patchwork for years, 
we remarked how it was becoming a fashionable deco- 
rating trend. At that point the thought hit us. 
Quilt-making is part of our heritage--so why not 
seek out women who would make quilts and sell them 
to us. 
This wasn't as easy as we thought it might be, 
but after a bit of inquiry we first visited Lois 
Nash in Palmyra, Utah. After a tragic accident took 
the life of her child years ago, Lois found solace 
in patching quilt tops. Even though Lois has made 
over 1300 "Triple Irish Chain" quilt tops, each of 
which kas close to a thousand pieces in it, she 
still has a long waiting list. Miraculously she 
fulfills her obligations. From Lois we learned to 
appreciate careful, fine work and to love the "Tri- 
ple Irish Chain" pattern. 
. At first, we worked hard to find quilt-makers. 

We spent many hours traveling about Utah County and 
even venturing as far south as St. George and north 
to southern Idaho. We soon became acquainted with 
other marvelous women and other beautiful quilt pat- 
terns. The "Double Wedding Ring," “Lone Star," 2 
“Trip-Around-The-World," "Log Cabin" and its varia- 
tions, "Sunshine and Shadow," "Barn Raising" and 
"Steps to tne Courthouse," are just a few that have 
become part of our lives. We have become apprecia- 
tive of the great art these quilts can be. 

As much as we love the quilts, we love and admire 
the women who make them even more. We find these 
women are strong in every way. They are usually 
aesthetically sensitive; they are willing to work 
hard with rarely a complaint. They seem to embody 
the sturdy pioneer traits we Weren't sure were more 
than just a legend. One dear lady from southern 
Utah gives constant care to an invalid husband. 
uses her hours at home in quilt making. Another 
lady in southern Utah has lived alone most of her 
life and supports herself partly by making quilts, 
The Log Cabin pattern she puts together with an un- 
canny sense of color. And, though the price of 
quilts has probably tripled in the three years we 
have been buying them, these quilt makers undoubted- 


She 


forced when mother looks bedraggled in curlers, an 
old robe and "dead-looking" slippers for a good 
portion of the day. What about our faces--are 
they scowling or pleasant? Are our meals creative 
efforts on our part or just some "hash-hel per" ina 
dirty frying pan set on the disorganized Supper 
table? I think that it is important for all of us 
who enjoy being wives and mothers to let those we 
love and live with share in our satisfaction. 

The article which began my thinking in this vein 
further asked the question, "Were mothers who were 
dissatisfied with household work less satisfied 
with their lives?" Again the answer was a definite 
yes. Half of the mothers who were dissatisfied with 
homemaking tasks were dissatisfied in general with 
their lives, but only seven per cent of the mothers 
satisfied with homemaking were dissatisfied with 
their lives. In addition, 85% of the mothers who 
enjoyed their homemaking role were satisfied with 
their lives. Only 35% of the mothers who rejected 
honepaking found general satisfaction in their 

ives. 

A feeling of satisfaction and enjoyment with 
homemaking activities is good not only for the 
mother to project to the family but is good for her 
own feeling of self-worth and, as pointed out, her 
feelings about life in general. If a homemaker 
could quickly and happily buzz through the daily 
household tasks, she would probably enjoy the job 
more. She would also have time to spend in other 
and, perhaps, new pursuits with her family or on 
her own. 

This article helped me to realize that enjoying 
One's role as a mother must give the children bet- 
ter feelings about themselves. Enjoying one's 
role as a wife must likewise enrich the marriage 
relationship. And surely of equal importance, en- 
joying one's role as a wife, mother and woman must 
Provide a much more positive and optimistic qut look 
toward life and its many opportunities and possi- 
bilities. 


. 


Jean E. Lyman 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


1 Jean Lipmen-Blumen, "How Ideology Shapes Women's 


Lives," Scientific American, Jan. 1972, pp. 34-42. 














ly still miss the minimum wage by a long way. How- 
ever, they are at last beginning to earn a more rea- 
sonable price for their hours of hard work. 

Word of our interest in quilts seemed to Spread 

quickly and we soon were deluged with women who 
wanted to supply us with tops or finished quilts. 
At that point, we became a bit more choosy and now 
accept only the most special quilts or quilt tops, 
which we then take to a quilter who finishes them 
for us. 

We love quilts and have each kept some beautiful 
Ones, both old and new, for our private collections. 
We don't keep them all in storage, either. You will 
find them in our homes on walls, on tables, in open 
trunks, and of course covering beds. We would love 
to keep more quilts than we do, but we soon were ac- 
quiring more than we could use or afford. At this 
point we began marketing them, We have sold many to 
gift shops all over the western states and even a 
few on the East Coast. Lately, many calls have come 
to our homes for requests so we often don't even get 
them to market before they are sold and gone. Sever- 
al times in the past, we have called the business to 
a halt as our time became too full with other duties, 
But invariably a fine woman would appear with a beau- 
tiful quilt and tell us how desperately she needed 
money, and invariably we would weaken and again be 
in the business of Pioneer Patchwork. 

Sadly, we are finding the art of making quilts is 
on the decline. Most of the women who make quilts 
for us are well into their 70's. Modern women seem 
content to tie a quilt. Though many show interest 
in the process, and may even try their hand at piec- 
ing a quilt top, very few see it through to the final 
quilting. 

We feel lucky indeed to have gained all we have-- 
fine friendships with wonderful women, pleasant 
trips to rural Utah, a knowledge and appreciation ~ 
of handmade quilts, a small monetary profit, and 
the satisfaction of helping women sell their quilts. 
How long the demand for quilts will last, we don't 
know, but while it does, we'll continue Pioneer 
Patchwork, an interesting hobby that has become a 
thriving business. 

Mary Alice Collins 
Provo, Utah 
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It seems that the presence of women in Utah's 
first statewide election was not accepted with com- 
plete equanimity, despite the fact that three women 
were elected to the legislature and eleven women 
were elected to the position of county recorder. 
All of the women legislative candidates ran behind 
their tickets, which may indicate that many Utah 
voters were not yet willing to accept women in leg- 
islative halls. 

By the time Utah gained statehood, women had had 
some practical experience as party workers and vot- 
ers. Utah women had voted in territorial days from 
1870 until they were deprived of the vote by the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887. Women had served on 
party committees, had formed political clubs, and 
had been wooed with promises of suffrage by both 
parties when delegates to the 1895 contitutional 
convention were chosen. 

During the convention, delegates were often re- 
minded of those pledges, not only by the speakers 
but by the determined suffragists who crowded around 
the convention hall and listened to the debates with 
intense interest. One of the most vocal champions 
of woman suffrage was Orson F. Whitney, a historian, 
who pictured women's participation in politics as a 
giant leap toward purification of government and 
society. Denying that women were meant only to be 
mothers and housekeepers, Whitney went on to say: 

I betieve the day will come when through that 
very refinement, the elevating and ennobling 
influence which woman exerts, in conjunction 
with other agencies that are at work for the 
betterment of the world, all that is base and 
unclean in politics . . . will be "burnt and 
purged amy," and the great result will just- 
tfy woman's present participation in the 

eause of reform... . It ts a woman's des- 

tiny to have a voice in the affairs of govern- 

ment. She was designed for it. She has a 

right to it. This great social upheaval, 

this woman's movement that is making iteelf 

heard and felt, means something more than 

that certain women are ambitious to vote and 

hold office. I regard it as one of the great 

levers by which the Almighty te lifting up 

thie fallen world, lifting tt nearer to the 

throne of its Creator...» 

Whitney was answering the arguments of many who op- 
posed placing the woman suffrage clause in the new 
constitution--most notably the popular Mormon offi- 
cial and orator, B. H. Roberts. During the course 
of the debates over this issue, some of the misgiv- 
ings about women in politics were voiced, and some 
of the problems of woman suffrage peculiar to Utah 
were brought into the open. 

It should be realized that the woman suffrage 
issue was interwoven with the long Mormon-Gentile 


As you have no doubt heard, our election was in- 
tended as a burlesque, and we all treated it as a 
joke and had no idea of qualifying, but the leading 
men all insisted upon our doing so, they pledged 
us their support, volunteered to secure our bonds, 
and left us without an excuse, so we consented to 
try and do the best we could, and as we are now 
nearing the end of our two-year term we feel that we 
have accomplished a little good. In fact, our sup- 
porters say we have done more for the town than all 
the male Boards they have ever had. They urge us to 
run again at the coming election, but we are not 
at all selfish, and are perfectly willing to share 
the honors with others. We are in hopes they will 
elect other ladies to fill the vacancies, as we know 
they are perfectly able to carry on the work; and, 
in fact, are better able, because the men are away 
from home most of the time looking after their sheep, 
cattle, etc., and the town is left without any super- 
vision. 

It is a noted fact that nine-tenths of the people 
never knew before who the members of the Town Board 
were, or that there even was a Board, but you can 
ask any child on the street who the present Board 
is and they can tell you every one of our names for 
we are discussed in every home for good or ill. 
Don't think for one moment that we haven't any op- 
position to contend with, for we feel sometimes that 
we have more than our share of it. Some members 
meet it every day in their own homes, but they are 
all women of character and have been able to hold 
their own. They have come out on top of every skirm- 
ish so far, but it makes it very-unpleasant for 
them, as you may know. r 

Our first official act was to increase the 1i- 
cense of the peddlers and traveling merchants who 
infested our town to the detriment of our local mer- 
chants whom we felt it our duty to protect. 

Second. We prohibited cattle, horses, and other 
animals from running loose upon the streets. 

Third. Prohibited any person from building any 
corral, stable or feed yard within fifty feet of any 
street or public highway. 

Fourth. Placed a tax on dogs and had all killed 
that were not registered before a certain date. 

Fifth. Prohibited the use of flippers and slings 
within the town limits, thus protecting our feather- 
ed friends. 

Sixth. We had the cemetery surveyed and plotted 
and are now giving deeds to all parties who pay a 
small fee for the lots. 

Seventh. We purchased lumber and built bridges 
over all the irrigating ditches in town. 

Eighth. We joined with the Irrigation Company 
and built a huge dike above town to protect our 
homes and property from the floods which have been 
a menace to our town ever since it was settled. 


Gentle Persuaders 


struggle for electoral strength during the territor- 
jal period. The law granting women the vote in ter- 
ritorial elections was passed in 1870 with the ac- 
tive support of Brigham Young. It was opposed by 
non-Mormons generally in the territory and was chal- 
lenged in territorial courts on at least two occa- 
sions. The provision of the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 
1887 withdrawing the right of women suffrage seems 
to have sprung from a desire to reduce the number of 
Mormon voters and to add to the weight of non-Mor- 
mons (particularly that of such single men as miners 
and railroad workers) in Utah politics. Through the 
years, the woman suffrage movement in Utah had had 
the blessing of the First Presidency of the Mormon 
Church; the wives of apostles had been among its 
leaders. “By 1895 the issue of woman suffrage was 
one that divided many--but by no means all--Mormons 
and non-Mormons. One of the main arguments of B. H. 
Roberts against the inclusion of woman suffrage in 
the constitution was that it would cause non-Mormons 
(as well as those Mormons who were not enthusiastic 
about having women vote) to vote against the new 
constitution and end Utah's hopes for statehood. 

There could be little fear that women would “take 
over" political life by sheer numbers. In 1890 
United States Census reports showed that males in 
the territory outnumbered females by a substantial 
margin, 110,463 to 97,442. By 1895 the territorial 
census showed a population of 126,803 males and 
120,521 females, still a comfortable edge for the 
masculine population in the unlikely event that a 
political issue should sharply divide the sexes. 

Instead, delegates to the convention voiced fears 
that women would not act independently in political 
life but would obey the dictation of husbands’ and 
fathers. It was also asserted that women were of a 
"higher" nature, not suited to enter the political 
jungle. Some predicted that women would lose their 
finer virtues and be “unsexed" in the process of 
gaining political rights, becoming deeply involved 
in political life and destroying the tranquility of 
their homes. No less a personage than Cardinal Gib- 
bons was quoted by Roberts, warning against the 
extension of political rights to women: 

Christian wives and mothers, I have said 

you are the queens of the domestic kingdom. 

If you would retain that empire, shun the 

political arena, avoid the rostrun, beware 

of unsexing yourselves. If you become em- 

broiled in political agitation the queenly 

aureola that encireles your brow will fade 

quay and the reverence that is paid you will 

disappear. If you have the vain ambition of 

reigning in publie life, your domestic empire 

will be at an end. 
Cardinal Gibbon's remarks seem to be directed 


beyond the question of woman suffrage to the ques- 
tion of women seeking the power of political office. 
In 1895 no one knew how many would seek office--or 
what they would try to accomplish if they won. 
Would they, as some predicted, lose their femininity 
and destroy their homes? Would they act indepen- 
cen ty, or obey their husbands’ wishes? Would they 
be militant reformers, trying to impose "radical” 
programs on the state? Or would they simply fail 
to do anything constructive if they gained political 
office? 
Some observations relating to these questions 
were made after less than two decades of statehood 
by a prominent Utah woman, Mrs. Susa Young Gates. 
In an appraisal] of the effects of woman suffrage in 
the state, she wrote that the proportion of women 
in office in the state at that time (1913) was small, 
"as most women in this state are domestic in their 
habits and lives; they prize the franchise and use 
it independently, but their attention to politics 
consists chiefly in their desire, nay their deter- 
mination, to see that good and honorable men are put 
in office.” 
Mrs. Gates held no illusions that women would be- 
have very differently in political life than men did, 
except perhaps to make political parties "extremely 
cautious as to the moral qualifications of their 
candidates," particularly where “liquor and other 
moral affiliations of the candidates" were concerned. 
"Women themselves too often make the mistake of 
urging that the vote will enable them to purify pol- 
itics, and to reform the world," she wrote. "What 
nonsense!" Women would do as much good as men would 
with the same rights, she said, and would do no more 
harm than men would. 
As for the disruptive effects of equal political 
rights upon domestic life, Mrs. Gates denied that 
giving women the franchise had had any ill effects. 
"On the contrary," she observed, "it tends to in- 
crease woman's poise, for she has nothing left to 
ask for, and so turns with delight to giving her 
best self, her fuller attention in the usual channels 
of domestic and social life, with the added zest of 
vital interest in civic affairs.” 
Utah's two women members of the House in the 
Second Legislature, Eurithe K. LaBarthe of Salt 
Lake City and Sara E. Anderson of Ogden, did not 
capture as much attention as did the more colorful 
state senator, Martha Hughes Cannon. However, each 
made her contribution to Utah political history. 


Jean Bickmore White 
Bountiful, Utah 


Excerpts are from “Gentle Persuaders: Utah's First 
Women Legislators," Utah Historical Quarterly 38 
(Winter 1970). Published by permission of the Utah 
State Historical Society. 


Kanab’s Sisterly Town Board 


Ninth. We have had the Indians all moved out of 
town limits for sanitary reasons. 

Tenth. We appointed a clean-up day and offered 
a prize of $10 for the cleanest and best kept street 
and sidewalk surrounding any home, $5 for the sec- 
ond best and $2.50 for the third best. You will 
know that this meant a lot of work for the people, 
as most everyone owns a quarter of a block and 
lives on the corner, so they had to clean two sides 
of the street. 

Eleven. We prohibited all foot races, horse 
races, ball games and all other noisy sports on the 
Sabbath day. 

Twelve. Prohibited gambling and all games of 
chance, and during the past week three young boys 
were arrested and fined $2.50 each for breaking this 
ordinance. 

Thirteen. We passed a liquor ordinance which 
was prepared by the Municipal League of Utah, under 
the new liquor law passed by the last legislature. 
Qur greatest trouble has been in fighting the li- 
quor evil, which is a terror to our town. A year 
ago now, liquor was being shipped in here on the 
U.S. mail, which carries express as well, and our 
town was full of it. We could get no redress 
through the courts, so we wrote direct to the Post- 
master General, at Washington, and explained our 
situation, and asked him if it was necessary for us 
to put up with such conditions. He answered that 
the matter would be investigated immediately, and 
in a very short time the mail contractors 4 1 along 
the line had strict orders not to carry another drop 





of liquor from Marysvale to Kanab, so we have not 
had much trouble from that source since, though it 
is still shipped in by freight and other ways. They 
know we are on the look-out, and they have to be 
pretty sly about it. Our marshal seized twelve gal- 
lons at one time which was addressed to different 
parties; some of them were able to prove to the 
satisfaction of the justice of the peace, though 
not to ours, that it was sent for medicinal pur- 
poses, and were allowed to keep theirs, and the 

rest about six gallons was poured out on the ground 
in front of the court house. 

Mrs. King of the Utah Legislature, writing to us 
about our work, asked if we were married women of 
families. 1 told her emphatically yes, that each 
of us had from two to seven children, and that three 
of the five members have given birth to babies dur- 
ing our term of office. 

We do all our own work, make our own carpets, 
rugs, quilts, soap and all other things that pioneer 
women have to do. I clerk in the store part of the 
time, and do my own work, which at this season 1n- 
cludes bottling fruit, preserving, pickling, drying 
corn, etc., etc., between times; and then there are 
my religious duties which I try not to neglect. 

I am local superintendent of Religion Class, teacher 
of the second intermediate department in Sunday 
School and treasurer of the Relief Society. 


Mary W. Howard 
Reprinted from Zhe Improvement Era, 17 July 1914. 


Members of the 
Ladies' Town Board 
Kanab, Utah, 1914 
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Women Legislators of Utah 


1896 — 1976 


With the year 1976 turning our thoughts to our 
heritage, the Utah Chapter of the Order of Women 
Legislators, OWLS for short, an organization com- 
posed of past and present legislators, has embarked 
on its own Bicentennial project. On January 4th 
Utah became eighty years old. What better way to 
observe the state's birthday than to assemble the 
biographies of women who have served in the legisla- 
ture. 

The idea has surfaced sporadically and some per- 
sonal sketches and interviews have been collected, 
but no consistent effort has been made to assemble 
and publish a brief sketch of the lives of the wo- 
men who have served their state in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives. Now the Project is 
on its way. 

Without an actual count, it appears that about 
ninety women have represented the state in its law- 
making procedures. It hasn't been easy to collect 
the necessary data. When I went to the Church's 
historical department to do some research, the girl 

*at the desk said, "There hasn't been much written 
about women." After a wasted day, I decided she 
knew what she was talking about. We mean to correct 
that--at least a little bit. 

The more you dig into old files, scan newspapers 
and talk with relatives, the more yOu appreciate the 
wealth of service these women have Qiven. There are 
doctors and lawyers, educators, businesswomen, a 
newspaper publisher, club women--in short, civic 
leaders of all kinds. They come from all parts of 
the state: Price, Escalante, Daggett, Utah, Cache 
and Box Elder counties, to name a few. 

In 1943 eight women served in the House and Sen- 
ate. In the 1975-77 sessions there were six women 
in the House, four Democrats and two Republicans, 
but none in the Senate. In some sessions there are 
no women at all. Those in the House have not been 
bypassed. Millie Bernard, a Democrat, was Majority 
leader and was appointed just recently to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Georgia Peterson, a Repub- 
lican, was minority whip. Beverly White, a Democrat 
has been elected recently as assistant majority 
whip. At the close of the regular session Repre- 
sentative White was given the Don Quixote Award, an 
award given by the Association of Retarded Citizens 
for being "legislator of the year." 

Being a woman legislator is work, and it's fun. 
It's reading bills until you're nearly blind. (A- 
bout 600 are introduced each session.) If you do 
your homework, you read and ponder, sweat a little 
Or a lot over your decisions and get an education, 
If you have resources to give either in education 
Or experience, those of us who have been through the 
mill can only say, with the popular ad, “TITY its 
you'll like it." The state will be all the better 
for your contribution. 


Delila M. Abbott 


President, OWLS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Female Politicians — Who Are They? 


There have always been powerful women involved 
in politics. Famous names come to mind: Cleopatra, 
Elizabeth I, Isabella of Castille, Golda Meir and 
Indira Gandhi. But these women are as few as they 
are remarkable. They are oddities, deviants. Per- 
haps, some have rationalized, they are victims of a 
glandular defect. After all, we know how bizarre 
most of these characters were or are, 

Or do we? Is the woman who pursues power in the 
institutions of government abnormal? In the past 
decade a number of, studies have asked this and 
similar questions.'~ Examination of state legisla- 
tures (the institution where most female politicians 
Play the power game) has yielded some interesting 
Statistics. 

The political woman tends to be much like the 
lady next door. She fills the traditional roles 
dictated by society: she is a wife and mother, 
homemaker and nurturer. Moreover, she is first 
a wife and mother, giving her home and family top 
priority. She, like most of us, is interested in 
a wholesome community, good schools, safe streets 
and efficient government. 

But not all women who have these priorities 
and interests get involved in politics. Most 
women find the tasks of wife and mother a full- 
time (if not a life-time) job. What type of woman 
is able to successfully break into politics and 
then maintain her balance while Juggling family 
and lawmaking? 

Before presenting a picture of some “Superwoman,” 
we should hasten to note that most political women 
Serve in state legislatures only after their chil- 
dren are older.. Very few have children under ten 
at home. In addition, their families tend to be 
small. Nevertheless, even small families can keep 
a woman's hands full. Children over ten still 
make many time demands, as do husbands. So it 
should not surprise us that the woman politician 
turns out to be a very capable individual. 

The female legislator is self-disciplined, 
Pragmatic, and intelligent. She is in the main- 
stream of the work ethic: optimistic and self- 
confident, she believes that she can accomplish 
almost anything if she works hard enough. And she 
does work hard.- Highly achievement-oriented, she 
puts in the heavy hours necessary to achieve mean- 
ingful influence in the policy-making process. 

She is sociable, the type of person who enjoys 
working and relaxing with others. Being tolerant 
and imaginative, she is able to engage in the give 
and take that is so important to politics. 

A superwoman? Perhaps, but in all these charac- 
teristics the female politician is much like her male 
counterpart. One study has concluded that female 


politicians are more intelligent, dominant, adven- 
turesome, unconventional and radical (experimenting, 
liberal, freethinking) than male politicians, but 
these are,only differences of degree. And as suc- 
cessful female and male legislators have similar 
Personal characteristics, they also have similar 
backgrounds. 

Legislators, male and female, tend to come from 
small towns where they have lived most, if not all, 
of their lives. They have a history of communi ty 
service and political involvement. Female legisla- 
tors tend to have been active in extracurricular 
affairs at school. They usually come from homes in 
which political activity was a normal part of adult 
behavior--for men and women alike. As they grew up, 
they found that public affairs was a habitual sub- 
ject of adult concern. 

But, as we know, most people with the Personality 
traits and background we have described do not become 
involved in politics. As Robert Dahl has written, 
for many of us ", - political involvement yields 
far less affection, income, security, respect, ex- 
citement, and other values than working at one's 
job, watching television, reading, fishing, playing 
with the children, attending a football game, or 
assembling a new hi-fi set." Most People simply do 
not find political involvement very rewarding--but a 
few, both male and female, do. 

As some women pursue the exciting and complicated 
life of political involvement, they expend prodigious 
amounts of energy. They are skillful, dedicated 
women. But they are not alone. It has been said 
that there is a woman behind every successful man. 
Maybe. We can say that there is a cooperative, help- 
ful family behind most successful women legislators, 
A woman's legislative career makes demands on every- 
one, "demands for flexibility from her husband, for 
greater responsibility from her children, for em- 
pathy and understanding from both." 

Many have said that a woman cannot have a demand- 
ing career and be a good mother and wife at the same 
time. The more likely truth is that she can, if she 
is competent and willing to work hard and tf she has 
@ supportive, understanding family, It is not easy; 
no outstanding achievement is. But it is possible, 
and in the future some will be able to say, "I did 
it," rather than "I could have done it." The choice 
is ours. 

Elizabeth Hernandez 
New Haven, Conn. 


‘several ideas from this essay were taken from 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick's Political Woman (New York: 
Basic Books, 1974). e 


~My life belongs to the whole community ~ 


I have no illusions that the story of my limited 
experience with politics deserves the telling, 
or that my opinions about women in politics are 
newsworthy. I do, however, have a conviction that 
everyone should be sufficiently concerned about his 
government to do what he can to help it and improve 
it and support it--more than watching a few tele- 
vision programs, berating the candidates, and con- 
demning the whole process of orderly change of of- 
ficeholders or the peaceful retention of incumbents. 
If a person's total active participation is voting 
in the general election, he does a great thing-- 
would that everyone did as much--but his influence 
is limited. 

: My interest lies not in Promoting women for pub- 
lic office but in encouraging good, capable, well- 
balanced people to file as candidates, and to help 
them become elected. Everybody has areas of parti- 
cular interest if he has been active in the support 
Of good causes and good government, but if he wants 
to be elected primarily for one narrow purpose, then 
I think he may not be the most effective office- 
holder to promote the general welfare. That a wo- 
man should become a candidate because she is a woman 
seems as irrational as that a man should become a 
candidate because he is a man. 

I have not felt in my activities the heavy hand 
of discrimination, Perhaps for the reason that my 
political aspirations were not high. Rather, I 
have been the beneficiary of much courtesy and 
unbiased consideration in matters of deliberation 
and decision-making. The elective offices in which 
I have served have come about mainly through the 
kindness of others, with little effort on my part; 
I do not enjoy the "running" when I am the runner. 
Of course, every candidate likes to feel that he is 
drafted. My cousin, William A, Dawson, a former 
U.S. Congressman, says: "In order to be drafted, 
you have to get at least three postcards." 

The political and non-partisan elective govern- 
mental positions I have held are City Councilman 
and Acting Mayor of Layton, Utah; Republican Dis- 
trict Vice-Chairman, County Vice-Chairman, Regional 
Director, member of the State Central Committee, 
Utah State Vice-Chairman; several times a deleqate 
to county and state conventions, alternate delegate 


to the 1960 Republican National Convention (I was 
there), and delegate to the 1964 National Convention 
and member of the Republican National Resolutions 
(platform) Committee. Being a member of the plat- 
form Committee was a unique experience. Before the 
drafting of the document officially began, many 
notable people appeared before the committee, inclu- 
ding President Eisenhower, Clare Booth Luce, George 
Meany, and Martin Luther King. After the hearings, 
the committee members and several secretaries were 
locked in a room with a Pinkerton agent guarding the 
door on the outside, and there we hanmered out the 
platform. A number of national legislators were 
members of the committee: Chairman Melvin Laird, 
Hugh Scott, Carl Curtis, Peter Dominick, Senator 
Hickenlooper and others. Our last session, I 
remember, lasted thirteen hours without a break, 
and far into the night. 

Before the 1964 convention I had been asked to 
second the nomination of the Presidential candidate, 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith. I was honored to be 
asked, but since I felt that her candidacy was a 
token thing and that her chances of being elected 
were slight, I declined, 

Other activites related to politics or govern- 
ment include service on the Governor's Americanism 
Committee, the State Advisory Committee on Design- 
ing Education for the Future, and the Women's State 
Legislative Council of Utah. I was appointed by 
Governor Rampton to the State Welfare Board, which 
later became the Board of Family Services, on which 
I presently serve. 

When Belle S. Spafford delivered her remarkable 
address on the history of the women's movement in 
America at the Lochinvar Club in New York City, she 
suggested, with beautiful clarity, what I feel is a 
wise guide for those interested in political or 
other projects outside the home, "A woman," she 
said, "should feel free to go into the market place 
and into community services on a Paid or volunteer 
basis if she so desires, when her home and family 
circumstances allow her to do so without impair- 
ment to her family life," 

The summer 1974 issue of the Carnegie Quarterly 
summarized part of the findings of a conference at 
Rutgers University er fifty women legislators who 


had a proven record of effectiveness in government 
in these gratifying words: "The most obvious dif- 
ference (between men and women legislators) was the 
later age at which women legislators entered the 
legislature: three-quarters of them first ran for 
office after they were forty, while ninety percent 
of the men made their first attempt before then. 
These women, who possessed a strong feminine identi- 
ty and who, for the most part, had the burden of 
family responsibilities behind them, no longer felt 
a conflict between fulfilling the role of mother 
and serving their communities." 

And now, having aired my feelings about women in 
politics, let me add that the matter of political 
activity should not be an either-or decision since 
there are many volunteer and even some paid services 
acutely needed by political Parties and candidates, 
including telephoning, envelope-stuffing and address- 
ing, etc., which can be sandwiched between home 
tasks. In Utah, attendance at district mass meet- 
ings is vitally importent, At these meetings, 
any citizen may influence the selection of delegates 
or become a delegate himself to county and state 
conventions, where nominees for,public office are 
selected, 

Any brush with politics increases one's knowledge 
and awareness of the machinery of government and is 
the best possible preparation for greater future 
Participation. George Bernard Shaw has said it for 
me--exactly the way I feel about the use of time, 
within the framework of carefully selected priori- 
ties: 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the 
whole commmity, and as long ae I live, tt is my 
privilege to do for it whatsoever I can, I want to 
be thoroughly used up when I die, for the harder I 
work, the more I live. I rejoice in life for ite 
own sake. Itfe is no brief candle to me. It is a 
sort of splendid torch which I have got hold of for 
a moment, and I want to make it bur as brightly as 
posstble before handing it on to future generations. 


Oma E, Wilcox 
Layton, Utah 
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EXPONENT Il 





Cynics searching for dark shenanigans at the 
polls might well ponder what went on in Arden, Del- 
aware, during a recent presidential election. I was 
only one of a host of women all across America who 
gathered in the grey dawn on election day to prepare 
the stage for balloting. My own small group number- 
ed seven--three veterans and four novices. Our set- 
ting, appropriately enough, was the prop room under- 
neath a summer theatre. Our unwritten script--over- 
seeing the vote in a free country. 

: On Catherine, old in years and civic service, 
fell the mantle of majority judge, representing the 
four Democratic workers. Some intangible status 
system pinpointed Betty as minority judge, repre- 
senting the three Republicans. The rest of us be- 
came clerks of the election. These matters quickly 
settled, we started shoving tables around. 

"We don't want anybody to sit in a draft. 
with all this flu." 

Creature comfort thus assured, we turned to the 
handbook to review the coming day's activities. 
Procedures differed somewhat, for our first order of 
business was to hunt the missing voting machine keys. 

In the midst of the search two “watchers," one 
from each party, turned up to make sure neither side 
did the other in. The manual said they were to re- 
main thirty feet from the polls, an obviously silly 
rule on a cold morning. The Democratic watcher was 
a buxom matron with a fine flow of profanity bub- 
bling just below the surface. The Republican watch- 
er was a man. 

The irascible voting machines, triumph of the 
electronic age, overcame the room. Stripped of 
their canvas slip-covers, they presented yards of 
unbroken steel, apparently devoid of keyholes a, b, 
and c. Betty finally located the instruction sheet 
and the key envelope. Everyone converged to match 
the disparate parts. My own approach to problems of 
this sort is to seek help from the nearest male, 
who invariably seems to have a knack. With time 
running out, there sat the certainly resourceful 
Republican watcher. I was for calling him to the 
aid of his party. 

At this point, however, we hit a sort of jack- 
pot. A secret panel opened up disclosing the bowels 
of the beast wherein Catherine identified a sample 
voting contraption designed to be set up near the 
door for practice use. Suddenly, another knob yield- 
ed. Beyond lay the imposing viscera. Now, unless 
someone jammed the works or the truck ride had upset 
its equilibrium, we had domesticated our dragon. 

Long-time friends, the women by-passed such red 
tape as swearing each other in or even voting, them- 
selves, in a dry run. Each clerk quickly slipped 
into an appropriate spot at the tables, unlocked 
the great registers, and reviewed procedures. Citi- 
zens were to form two alphabetical lines along the 
tables, from A to L and from ™M to Z. Poll clerks 
Mamie and Corrine would record each name and address 
on the poll lists, while Gertrude and I, in diction- 
ary fashion, sought a duplicate in the huge regis- 
ters. If no discrepancy surfaced, the voter was 
free to enter the booth and cast his vote. Either 
Catherine or Betty, standing beside the machines, 
would shout, "John Doe, voted." The clerks could 
then process the next applicant. 

As the floating member of our team, Eleanor hast- 
ily posted the flag just before opening time. We 
took one final breath. We had met the deadline, but 
barely. At seven sharp, our lone man opened the 
door, and now we had men in plenty., Half the brains 
of the industrial community converged on us, all 
itching with patriotism, and all eager to conclude 
their civic chores before the morning traffic rush. 

The poll-list girls tried to stem the flow. They 
recorded names and established lines toward the top 
of the tables. The A to L's were a close-packed 
queue. Obviously I could not wait every "John Doe 
voted" before processing the next card. I tried 
holding a finger in the book to correspond with the 
voter, in the booth, meanwhile trying to manipulate 
the other hand through ten inches of pages to find 
the "J" coming up. But I was losing ground. 

Then, as the room swarmed with impatient Ph.D's, 
it happened. Somebody jammed the A to L voting 
machine. In vain the judge encouraged the unhappily 
cooped victim. 

"Try clearing it and start all over again. 
you forgot to push the red lever." 

It was no use. The culprit slunk out between 
the curtains as both watchers rushed for the tele- 
phone to summon aid. The moment was doubly bad be~ 
cause midway in the frozen A to L line fumed a local 
newspaper columnist renowned for his vinegar tongue. 
He thrust his beard into the strategic center of the 
catastrophe. "What are you women trying to do? Get 
this show going. Bon't you know how to run things 
here? Do something." 

We did, Recognizing that the better part of val- 
or is not to meet a squeaking wheel head on, we 
clucked commiseratingly, meantime maneuvering him 
to the head of the M to Z line. Before he knew what 
was happening to him, he was voted and out the door. 

Someone thought of juggling this or that on the 
voting machine. Suddenly, with a lovely whir of 
wheels and dropping bolts and things, it became ar- 
ticulate. Our first crisis had been met. 
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No sticklers for form, the ladies provided spe- 
cial handling where needed. Since a cold wind swept 
through the frequently opened door, Eleanor shep- 
herded a paralytic mother in a wheelchair to the 
head of the line. Betty upended a mop bucket, pro- 
viding a stool for the most diminutive of our con- 
stituents. In slack times the workers held babies 
or dogs. Sometimes an entire family would show up 
to join mama in the booth for a demonstration of 
democracy in action. "How would you like to push 
the sample buttons yourselves?" a worker would ask 
the older children. This diversion failed to work, 
of course, when the companion was a dog which set 
up a how] as its mistress disappeared with a click 
behind the curtains. The general state of confusion 
ebbed and rose, reaching gale proportions when cry- 
ing babies, barking dogs and visiting neighbors com- 
peted with the hoarsening voices of the judges’ 
"Mary Doe, voted." 

No one had time to brief each registrant on the 
intricacies of the voting machine. 

"Now you will tell me how to work it, won't you?" 
they would say. "I forget after four years." 

"There's nothing to it," we would say. "Just 
read the directions. Take your time. You can't 
miss." 

Still, for many a woman the experience was fright- 
ening. Though the curtains closed behind her, the 
long line waiting outside breathed down her neck. 
She felt morally obligated to get on with it, even 
if this teant not splitting the ticket, a procedure 
which now seemed hopelessly complicated. It seemed 
indecent, too, that the sacred moment of secret vote 
should synchronize exactly with the raucous shifting 
of gears as the curtains ripped back to expose her 
to public view. 

Several persons pushed al? the levers but the fi- 
nal one, and the distraught judge would set up a cry 
that would bring the culprits sheepishly back. 

One young husband inched along the table in whis- 
pered but bitter altercation with his wife. When 
she entered the booth he bolted in after her. 

“Just a minute, sir. You can't go in with her." 

"She's my wife, isn't she? We're one before the 
law, aren't we?" 

"You may be one before the law, sir, but to the 
Election Board you are two separate votes." 

On the other hand, every voter with a problem 
received special attention. Several persons who 
could not be found in our register were discovered 
properly accredited in nearby polling places. One 
voter's record had been sent clear across town. 

With permission we voted him, attaching with a bobby 
pin a newsy note as to his credentials. 

One bad moment occurred at 7:45, just before clos- 
ing time. The registration form of a young man was 
not to be found. Hasty telephone calls finally veri- 
fied, at two minutes to eight, that junior's and not 





senior's record had been ripped out following a re- 
cent funeral. His vote was 910. The polls were 
closed. 

At this point I had expected to go home. 
mistaken. 

After fourteen hours, the election officers, now 
thoroughly bedraggled, began a sort of mystic dance 
around the voting machines. Like the witches in 
Macbeth, they were trying to bring to a boil the 
portents of the future. Unfortunately, the whole 
business of the keys had to be gone into again, 
hence that round and round about. Our man of the 
day sagged deeper on his stool. 

But witches are witches, and willy-nilly, the 
monster yielded up its secret. There, for one and 
all to see were THE RESULTS. 

Someone broke out three vast papers called Tally 
Sheets, thrusting them at three of the clerks. Emp- 
ty spaces called for certain figures to have been 
previously tabulated before voting began. Since 
these items had been overlooked earlier, good old 
Eleanor worked the sums out on a paper napkin. 

As the now hoarse voice of the minority judge be- 
gan to read out the totals, the clerks noted them 
in ink on the Tally Sheets, and tried to agree on 
the arithmetical final sums, We rechecked the vote 
for president. Combined, they equaled 905. Obvious- 
ly five persons had failed to cast a vote for either 
of the major candidates. 

The Democratic watcher flapped her wings. "I 
knew it! I knew that Mr. Gorman would do something 
like that, telling people his way to split tickets!" 
It seemed to me that this remark lacked logic, but I 
was too tired to figure out why. Maybe five people 
had just not cared. 

Were we through at last? No. We had not counted 
the absentee ballots. Envelopes within envelopes-- 
the white envelope, the voucher envelope to be check- 
ed against the register, the official envelope to be 
signed by the clerks, and finally, the envelope con- 
taining the ballot to be placed in the absentee bal- 
lot box. Too numb to bestir themselves, six weary 
women watched the mystic seventh wrap once and wrap 
twice that absentee ballot box. In silence she lit 
a candle, and sealed the entire contraption with 
sealing wax. 

While three novice clerks signed the three large 
envelopes, the fourth clerk, a long-time veteran, 
was hustling into coat and mittens, eager to join 
her friends at a watcher's party. A newspaper man 
came and went. The watchers left. Still uncertain 
as to whether they should sign out or perform some 
further nebulous duty--or just vanish--the novice 
clerks drifted away. It was ten o'clock. After 
sixteen hours, my small part in election day was 
over. 

“Well, we managed to vote everyone who came," 
the judges congratulated each other. It was a good 
feeling. They expressed mutual commiseration over 
the aching bunions of the Democrat and the sore 
throat of the Republican. They turned for a final 
check on the voting machines, symbol of the scienti- 
fic age. 

Political 


I was 


sin might have crept in many times dur- 
ing the day. The only hitch was that the women act- 
ed on the rationale of their own mystique. Old 
Scratch would have been hard put to find entry. 
Likely as not they would have completely disarmed 
him by calling up the Election Board in his behalf. 
Then, while he waited around to get the lay of the 
land, they would have urged him toward the one soft 
chair and thrust a weeping child into his arms. 

“The mother will be right back," they would have 
said. 

Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 
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EXPONENT _II 


Political Participation: 


Boon or Bane ? 


Since the inception of American goverment 200 
years ago, the powers and scope of our government 
have expanded dramatically. The Constitution was 
intended to protect the people from their govern- 
ment and governors. However, as society has become 
more complex, more specialized and more transient, 
government has moved into more and more domestic 
areas formerly deemed the responsibility of indiv- 
duals or private organizations. 

Yet, most of us pay no heed to the scope of our 
government until we are immediately affected. Eco- 
nomically, government affects us through taxes, sub- 
sidies and trade agreements which affect prices and 
research support for continuing technical develop- 
ment. Environmentally, government control or lack 
of it affects pollution, conservation and scarcity 
of natural resources. Educationally, government 
affects what is taught our children, how well, and 
by whom, as well as accessibility to education. 
Governmental restrictions or license can affect 
society's morality, religious freedom and values. 
Government protection--civilly, politically and in- 


ternationally--affects our safety from foreign inter- 
vention, revolution, and crime on the street. Govern- 


ment can even affect the size and structure of fami- 
lies through marriage and divorce laws and tax ex- 
emptions or subsidies or the lack thereof. 

How people can excuse non-participation in govern- 
ment because of political corruption and favoritism 
is incomprehensible to me. Admittedly, participa- 
tion in government often means rubbing shoulders 
with egotistical, self-serving politicians. But, 
when the stakes are so high, it's worth the aggrava- 
tion. Furthermore, there are many sincere, commit- 
ted, selfless individuals who care more about the 
kind of society they're building through governmen- 
tal influence than about their own potential person- 
a] gain or power. More of this kind of citizen is 
needed on all levels and in all areas of government. 

How does one become involved in government or 
even aware of how it works? Political parties are 
One route to political participation. If one's 
interests are more specific, one can go to the seat 
of one's municipal government and ask who has re- 
sponsibility for a particular area of interest and 
when they meet. By attending those meetings, one 
can rapidly learn how decisions are made. 

My introduction into the practice of government, 
in contrast to the theories I learned about as a 
political science major, was through the League of 
Women Voters. The League is devoted to studying and 
acting upon governmental issues and therefore is a 
good source for learning about government in general. 
I first joined a study committee on welfare and re- 
versed many of my prejudices. Not only did I learn 
much about the chaotic state and national welfare 
systems, but also how and where to find out more. 

I then moved into a study of local health and social 
service needs and became acquainted with my town 
after four years’ residence. As I learned more a- 
bout town issues I became more concerned about how 
they were resolved and so ran for an uncontested 
town meeting seat. 

The town meeting form of government is a marve- 
lous New England idiosyncrasy. The town meeting 
enacts all local laws and appropriates all local 
funds. Some towns still have an open town meeting 
in which all registered residents can Participate. 
My town has a representative town meeting with 
twelve members from each of twenty-one precincts. 
Participating in this body is a great learning ex- 
perience even though much of the business is rou- 
tine or trivial. When the big issues come, it's 
nice to have a vote. 

This year I've been president of the Arlington 
League of Women Voters. This has certainly expand- 
ed my consciousness of the role and nature of govern- 
ment. Since the League studies issues on local, 
state and national levels, it then lobbies on all 
three levels. As a result, I frequently write my 
state and national legislators urging support for 
League positions. By so doing I clarify the issue 
for myself as well. I also have issued or read 
statements on controversial local issues which have 
often been challenged. Controversy is not my fav- 
orite aspect of politics, yet it is the basis for 
decision-making and forces reevaluation and some- 
times compromises between ideals and reality. 

Though this decision-making process my be uncomfor- 
table to us, the decisions govermment makes are 
many-faceted and have far-reaching influences on 
our lives. 

Church authorities recognize the potential power 
and impact of government, for they are urging Church 
members to participate in their communities. Though 
this participation does not necessarily mean politi- 
cal or governmental participation, there are not 
many aspects of the community which remain detached 
from government influence. 

Politics may be vicious; they may be frustrating, 


discouraging, even devastating when you are defeated. 


But politics and government affect us daily; we can- 
not shy away from them without recognizing we are 
thus abdicating our responsibility to people who do 


not necessarily share our beliefs or goals or ideals. 


And sometimes the lofty principles do, in fact, win 
over the self-serving interests. 


Heather Cannon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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Enchanted Grandma 


Dedicated to Maggie Harvey, Blanding, Utah 
who is an 
"Enchanted Grandma" 


A fairy tiptoes through the night 
And pauses by each bed; 

Then trailing pieces of delight 
She steps with sylvan tred 

To tuck a bit of love beside 
Each tousled, slumbering head. 


Bright morning blooms; glad children see 
A sprite has tarried there. 

They rush wide-eyed to Grandma's knee 
To show their fairy-fare-- 

Does anybody notice she 

Has stardust in her hair? 


Betty A. Harvey 
Richland, Wash. 
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THIRTEEN 


At thirteen I skip-toed barefoot street to street, 
stopping from time to time on somebody's grass 

to wet my heels before I braved the singe 

of naked concrete. 


A Nosegay Of Haiku 


The Peach Downtown the Frosttop window was unshaded 
Fragile spring blossoms and no three-tiered cherry ice cream cone 
Clinging to leafless branches could soothe a throat blanched by sun squirming 
Promise summer fruit on burnt pavement. 

The Rose 
Aphids cloud the rose Necessary--this dry ritual 
Choosing leaves green and tender, of treading hot coals--as if a girl's soul 
Why always the young? craved purging of a stale moon. 

The Lemon It left me quenchless. 
At one time lemon 
Bears blossoms, green fruit, and ripe. Once on the tired way back home I looked 
Three generations. over stones that hedged a great-lawned cottage 

The Moth at a pool inside. How my feet ached 
In a moth's cocoon to be tracing rivelets on that surface cool 
Seemingly dormant or dead, as shade, my arms to be spreading through quiet ripples. 
Wings awakening. 
Instead that day I waded up a ditch 
that sludged by the road, remembering germs 
and feeling sticky. 


Helen H. Jones 
Altadena, Calif. 


Becky Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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First Woman State Senator 


Adding a, note of human interest to the November 
1896 election, Utah's first since statehood, was a 
contest in the Sixth Senatorial District in Salt 
Lake County, where Angus M, Cannon, Sr., and his 
physician wife, Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon, were com- 
peting. 

Ten candidates were runing “at large" for the 
district's five seats, five nominated by the Repub- 
licans and five on a Democratic-Populist fusion 
ticket. Voters were free to vote. for any five--al] 
Democrats, all Republicans, or any mixture they 
might choose. It was not true, as has often been 
stated, that Dr. Cannon and her husband were running 
directly against each other. Both could have won 
Seats, or both could have lost. But they were in a 
lively contest, with Democrats benefiting from 
strong sentiment for William Jennings Bryan at the 
head of their ticket. It is small wonder, as the 
daughter of Angus M. amd Martha Hughes Cannon has 
recalled, that her father was "sweating blood" on 
election night as he waited for the returns. Two 
proud and strong-willed individuals were in a con- 
test where someone's pride was likely to be hurt. 

When the returns were in, Dr. Cannon was one of 
the five Democrats elected in the district, having 
polled 11,413 votes. Her husband, who was expected 
to benefit by his prominence as president of the 
Salt Lake Stake of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, drew only 8,742 votes. Dr. Can- 
fon had become the first woman state senator in the 
United States in a contest with both her husband and 
a close friend--a dramatic beginning for a legisla- 
tive career. 

Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon is the best known and 
most colorful of Utah's women politicians of her era. 
Born on July 1, 1857, in Llandudno, Wales, she came 
to Utah with her parents as a young child. ~ Her fath- 
er died only three days after the family's arrival 
in Salt Lake City, and her mother married a widower. 
Despite the family's limited means, she dreamed of 
studying to become a physician. To realize this 
goal she saved as much as she could from her salary 
as a school teacher and later as a typesetter for 
the Deseret Svening News and the Woman's Exponent. 
She had been called by the First Presidency for the 
typesetting position and had learned to set Scandi- 
navian type in order to earn higher wages, 

In 1876 she enrolled in the pre-medical depart- 
ment of the University of Deseret. Two years later 
she was blessed and set apart by President John Tay- 
lor for medical studies. Arriving.at the University 
of Michigan in the fall of 1878 with slender finan- 
cial resources, she began her studies, washing 
dishes and making beds at a boardinghouse to help 
defray costs. She graduated with the M.D. degree 
on her twenty-third birthday. Feeling that training 


in oratory would enable her to be more effective as 
a lecturer on public health, she went to Philadel- 

Phia and enrolled in both the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 


In 1882 she received a Bachelor of Science 
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degree from the university, the only woman in a 
class of seventy-five. She also received a Bachelor 
of Oratory degree from the school of elocution. 

After returning to Utah she built a private med- 
ical practice and served as a resident physician 
at Deseret Hospital. On October 6, 1884, she be- 
came the fourth wife of Angus M, Cannon, a man who 
was twenty-three years her senior and a member of 
the board of the Hospital. After the birth of her 
first child, she left the state in an effort to 
permit her husband to avoid imprisonment by federal 
authorities. After returning to Utah she establish- 
ed the first training school for nurses in the state. 
When her second child was born she again left her 
medical practice to live in San Francisco. On her 
return she resumed her practice, specializing in 
the diseases of women and children. 

Mattie Cannon, as she was usually known, became 
an ardent Democrat and also played an active role 
in the woman suffrage movement. Before her elec- 
tion to the Senate she was active in suffrage groups 
in Utah and spoke at a national suffrage meeting at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. In 
1898 she went to Washington, D.C., to speak at a 
convention marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls declaration of women's rights and ap- 
peared before a congressional committee urging the 
lawmakers to give women the vote. Of this conven- 
tion Dr. Cannon wrote to her friend, Emmeline B. 
Wells, that "Utah received her full share of honor 
and recognition, and was acknowledged to be in the 
vanguard of progress." 

Dr. Cannon maintained that a plural wife was not 
as much a slave as a single woman. She noted that 
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"If her husband had four wives, she has three weeks 
of freedom every single month." She was firm in 
her defense of women working and engaging in worth- 
while activities outside of the home: 
omehow I know that women who 
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» a eful mother. 
She said she felt women should run for political 
offices, except perhaps for such offices as gover- 
nor--they were too "mannish." 

It is unlikely that Mattie Cannon was ever de- 
scribed as "mannish." She was frequently described 
by her contemporaries as attractive, charming, and 
completely feminine. With the charm went an inde- 
pendent spirit; she had a mind of her own and in- 
terests Of her own to pursue in her legislative 
career. Not even the redoubtable Angus M. Cannon 
could control her vote. 

When she took her seat in the Senate at the open- 
ing of the Second Legislature on January 11, 1897, 
it was noted in the Tribume that she was a little 
late arriving, and that a handsome bouquet of roses 
adorned her desk. Within a month she had introduced 
three bills: "An Act to Protect the Health of Wo- 
men and Girl Employees," "An Act Providing the Com- 
pulsory Education of Deaf, Dumb and Blind Children," 
and "An Act Creating a State Board of Health and 
Defining its Duties." The first made it mandatory 
for employers to provide "chairs, stools, or other 
contrivances" where women or girls employed as 
clerks might rest when not working." The second 
made education of deaf, dumb, or blind children at 
the state school mandatory. The third measure estab- 
lished a seven-member State Board of Health to 
stimulate and encourage establishment of local 
boards of health and to carry out a number of other 
functions designed to improve sanitary conditions, 
water supply, and disease control. Dr. Cannon was 
One of the first members appointed by Governor Wells 
to the board, all unpaid except the secretary. An- 
other measure relating to health introduced by Dr. 
Cannon in the Third Legislature authorized the erec- 
tion of a hospital building for the Utah State 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Or. Martha Hughes Cannon is best known today for 
the way in which she won election. Undoubtedly she 
would prefer to be remembered for the role she 
played in the suffrage movement and in establishing 
the state's public health programs. 


Jean Bickmore White 
Bountiful, Utah 
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Excerpts are from "Gentle Persuaders: Utah's First 
Women Legislators," Utah Historical Quarterly 38 
(Winter 1979). Published by permission of the Iitah 
State Historical Society. 


Legislator For Art. 


Alice Merrill grew up in a frontier cabin in 
Fillmore, Utah, and a three-story adobe house in 
Salt Lake City--worlds she perceived to be flooded 
with beauty and goodness. From her childhood to her 
death at age eighty she believed it not only her 
Privilege but her obligation to "flood the world 
with the beautiful and good." 

As a young girl Alice had seen meetings conducted 
in the back parlor of her grandmother Bathsheba W. 
Smith's home in the old LDS Historian's Office: 
meetings for the Woman's Exponent, the Deseret Hos- 
pital and suffrage. Alice soon began to bring her 
own meetings home. At age nine she organized her 
girl friends into a Juvenile Association; she was 
the president and she chose six counselors. The 
group visited and prayed for the sick and later 
affiliated with one of the first Primaries estah- 
lished in Salt Lake City. Some years later Alice 
Organized her school chums into a society for read- 
ing, studying and acting Shakespeare. 

During her youth Alice also developed an inter- 
est in art and began studies in watercolor, She 
was married in 1890 to George Henry Horne, and after 
he was called on a mission she taught art in the 
Public schools and undertook further art studies 
from J. T. Harwood and Mary Teasdel, Utah artists 
of national renown. 

The six children born to the Hornes did not 
daunt Alice's bent for organization and art. In 
1898 she was elected to Utah's third legislature. 
She had accepted the nomination, she said, for the 
Purpose of working in the interest of art in Utah. 


During her first year she authored a bill calling 
for the organization of the Utah Art Institute. 
The provision, passed into law, established annual 
art exhibits with cash prizes awarded by the state 
which in turn acquired the prize-winning paintings. 
By this means Utah became the first state to own 

a fine arts collection, originally known as the 
"Alice Art Collection" in honor of Alice Merrill 
Horne. 

Mrs. Horne's commitment to Utah art did not end 
when her two terms in the legislature were complet- 
ed. In the 1920's. when the Utah Art Institute 
was without state funds Mrs. Horne, who had opened 
her own galleries, financed combined exhibitions 
with the Institute and the Utah Art Colony. She 
also provided for art exhibits in Utah's elementary, 
junior and high schools. Mrs. Horne wrote articles 
on art and architecture and Utah artists for Church 
magazines including the Young Woman's Jounal and 
the Relief Society Magazine. She later compiled 
these articles in the first art book published in 
Utah: Devotees and Their Shrines, a Handbook of 
Utah Art, a book used as a text by public schools 
in the state, 

Alice Merrill Horne died in 1948 after having 
been named to the Utah Hall of Fame by the Utah Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and receiving the Medal of 
Honor from the Academy of Western Culture, 


i171 Mulvay 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Working On “The Hill” 


When Caroleen Silver moved to Washington D.C. 
six years ago, her job-hunting inquiries were usual- 
ly greeted with the question, "How fast can you 
type?" Three jobs later, she is now a Legislative 
Assistant to New Mexico Senator Peter V. Domenici-- 
and after three years in that job, she finally re- 
ceives a salary equal to that of her male counter- 
parts. In the process, she has learned much about 
the politics of women's equality--and the politics 
of working in Congress. 

After becoming aware at the outset that experience 
on "The Hill" was essential to getting a good job in 
congressional offices, she accepted a job doing con- 
gressional research at the Library of Congress. But 
while that work was interesting to her, she wanted 
to be on the other end of those requests for infor- 
mation, So when she heard about a job as an assis- 
tant to the Legislative Assistant for a New Jersey 
congressman, she applied--and was hired. 

That job gave her the experience she needed to 
land a job with Senator Domenici when he arrived in 
the Senate in 1973. Caroleen was neither a Republi- 
can nor a New Mexican, but the Senator from New Mex- 
ico needed people with experience on The Hill, and 
within a week on the job Caroleen had proved that 
her experience qualified her to be his Legislative 
Assistant. 

But her salary was much below that of the men who 
served in similar roles. Caroleen's efforts to push 
for equal pay were hindered by the problem of being 
the only Democrat in the office as well as the only 
woman. Other members of the staff resented the more 
liberal votes they felt she was influencing the Sen- 
ator to make. 

"But in reality," says Caroleen, "I work very hard 
to keep my memos to the Senator totally neutral, giv- 
ing both sides of an issue." 

She advises Domenici about legislation in the 
fields of education, health, labor, welfare, bank- 
ing, and housing. Doing her homework on both sides 
of a debate has paid off. "On one bill, the Senator 
asked me to prepare a statement for the Congresston- 
al Record explaining his ‘yes' vote. Then he turned 
around and voted 'no.' I had only thirty minutes to 
Prepare a new statement, but it wasn't hard to do, 
because I had all the facts lined up on both sides 
of the question." 

Of the 400-500 Legislative Assistants in the Sen- 
ate, about sixty are women, with the number arowina 
yearly. It was only in 1975--after three years of 
working long hours and carrying a heavier legisla- 


tive load than the other Legislative Assistants in 
her office--that Caroleen achieved salary parity 
with the men on the staff. 

Legislative Assistants tend to be a mix of career 
people and young attorneys who use the job as a jump- 
ing off spot for other political activities. The 
job is particularly interesting to Caroleen because 
of its variety. "You can really do with it what you 
want," she remarks. For instance, she has had a 
couple of opportunities to travel] to the Orient as 
a guest of the South Vietnamese government and the 
government of Taiwan. The trip to Vietnam, in the 
fall of 1974, made an impact in her life--and result- 
ed in her sponsoring seven Vietnamese refugees who 
came to the United States last spring. For some 
weeks, several of these seven refugees (ranging in 
age from seven to thirty-seven) stayed in Caroleen's 
Arlington, Virginia home. They have become closer 
friends than ever to her, sharing such "family" oc- 
casions as Thanksgiving with Caroleen and her son 
Scott. 

Being a divorcee, Caroleen has faced several dif- 
ficult adjustments. "Not only do you have to deal 
with your own loneliness, but also with the atti- 
tudes of others," she says. Being a single parent 
has also been difficult. Caroleen takes her role 
as a mother very seriously. Ten-year old Scott has 
adjusted to his mother’s absorption with her career, 
and Caroleen has appreciated the good friends who 
have helped her with Scott when she could not be 
there. 

The challenges of her career and of raising a son 
are the things which fill Caroleen's life riaht now. 
Her expectations have revolved about 180 degrees 
since she finished high school in Bountiful, Utah, 
in 1958. She began college at the’ University of 
Utah without any confidence that she could succeed 
in school. She expected to attend the university 
for a couple of years, meet "someone," and live hap- 
pily ever after. Social and scholastic success at 
college changed her image of herself, and she began 
to have different goals. "The Church instilled in 
me the view that I am a unique person, a spiritual 
Personality. Although I had a negative view of my- 
self, I had a glimpse of the possibilities. As I 
acquired goals, they made me feel good as a person, 
and one success led to another, one foot in front of 
the other." 

A job typing in the Church offices, a position in 
the University of Utah medical labs, a degree in pol- 
tical science--then came her first experience in 
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Caroleen Silver greets refugee camp director of 
Suoi Nghe Resettlement Camp in Huoc Tuy, South 
Vietnam. 


Washington D.C.--six months working in handwriting 
analysis for the F. B. I. She then landed a job di- 
recting a chemistry lab at the Stanford Medical 
School in California. As she acquired backaround in 
biology, she took classes at San Jose State, then 
earned an "./. degree at Stanford in bioloay educa- 
tion. She taught part time in the Palo Alto area 
while her husband worked on his Ph.D. at Stanford. 
Since political science had been her original ac- 
ademic interest, it was natural that she would turn 
her eye toward Washington once again. This time she 
had a better idea of what she wanted. It was slow 
going, but she held fast to her goal to build a ca- 
reer in government. Success and recognition came 
slowly at first, but hard work and tenacity have 
paid off. Gradually she has built up the confidence 
in her own ability and her value to the Senator which 
has enabled her to demand--and receive--the recogni- 
tion and compensation that turn a job into a career. 


Kay Gaisford 
Short Hills, New Jersey 





View From Here 


Life in our household has always been considered 
quite routine; that is) if you consider life in any 
Mormon family routine. Typical daily conversation 
always seemed to include "Hurry, you'll be late for 
Priesthood"; "Don't eat those cookies, they're for 
Sister Sorensen"; "Tomorrow is the last day to go 
home teaching, dear"; "No, you can't take that dump 
truck with you to Sacrament meeting"; "Yes, I'd be 
glad to be on the luncheon committee, but I'm sub- 
stituting for a primary class and I haven't finished 
work on the roadshow scenery and I promised to help 
with Sister Brown's children tomorrow. . . yes, 
well I'm sure it will all work out." 

Little did I realize that those were the calm, 
serene years. We were jolted out of our serenity 
When the call came. We sat across the desk in some 
kind of stupor waiting for someone to say, "Oh, I'm 
sorry, we have made some kind of a mistake: we 
thought you were Brother and Sister So and So." 
stead, a wise stake president reached his hand a- 
cross the desk and said, "The Lord has called you, 
brother, to be the bishop of this ward." I kept 
waiting for him to ask us to think it over, to ask 
us if there was any reason we shouldn't. Several 
crossed my mind: my husband was working on his 
doctorate, he was leading up a new high school pro- 
gram for 800 emotionally disturbed students, we 
were expecting our fourth child under seven, and 
above all he was only 32--didn't they think that 
Was maybe a little too young? But the only thing 
he uttered was a warm congratulations and “Will you 
give us the names of your two counselors at the end 
of the week," 

Both "the Bishop" and I found out in the early 
beginning that one of the easiest and most delight- 
ful ways to make it under these conditions is to 
look--on some trying days to diligently search--for 
the humor in our lives. Our children are the ones 
who so often help us find those priceless moments 
when a ripple or a burst of laughter is a welcome 
relief. I was worried about our little ones manag- 
ing with only a drop-in father, but they have ex- 
ceeded my expectations. The only one I can't tell 
about is Jennifer, who was born after my husband 
was called and is just now one. To be on the safe 
side, I have pasted Dad's picture on the inside of 
her crib. Whenever we pass I point to the picture 
and say, “That's your dad," just to be sure she 
knows. 

John, our three-year old, has caught on very 
well. He answered the phone on one occasion when 
his dad was calling home from work. "Hi John, this 
is Daddy," sounded the voice on the other end of the 
phone. "No, my daddy's not home, he's at Church,” 
was John's ever-ready reply. 


In- 


Michael, 6, who has already decided that his mis- 
sion call will send him to Laguna Beach, California, 
Our summer vacation spot, is oftentimes the strength 
of our fortress. On one unusual occasion when his 
dad had three days hone for spring break, things 
were a little touchy. Dad, not used to spending 
time with his little ones, was overcome by the noise, 
confusion, teasing, crying and eating. After sev- 
eral stormy moments, Michael looked up to the tall 
figure and said calmly, "Why don't you go on down 
to the ward for a while, Dad. You'll feel better." 
The instant laughter put us all on better terms for 
the rest of the vacation, 

Karen, almost 8, takes the responsibility of be- 
ing a bishop's daughter most seriously, After the 
home teachers had given us the message about being 
a missionary, she went to school and proceeded to 
tell her non-member friend the pitfalls of not being 
a member and enumerated the blessings and many ad- 
vantages of baptism. Later that night two dis- 
traught parents called to explain to us that they 
weren't members and had no intention of having their 
daughter baptized. In spite of the awkward moments, 
Karen still brings her friend to Primary faithfully 
each week, 

One of the greatest blessings of the calling is 
getting to know the people of the ward. In one re- 
spect they become a part of you and your family; your 
concerns are for them as if they were brother and 
sister, son or daughter. We've had and continue to 
have a great variety of telephone calls--mostly at 
mealtime. Our "Bishop" sits at the head of the 
table; the phone is at the other end of the room. 

As it rings there is the normal, "Yes he is, just 

a minute," and then the phone begins traveling from 
Mom, behind the high chair to John, then to Michael, 
then around the corner chair to Dad. There it re- 
mains from start to finish of breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner. By evening's end, I often gaze at it, re- 
turned to its cradle, spaghetti hanging from the 
cord and scrambled eggs filling the holes in the 
mouthpiece like putty. Mv verv favorite phone call 
came at 3:00 a.m. one morning. A little widow in 
the ward called to ask if the Bishop thought it was 
cold enough out so that she should hurry to her gar- 
den and cover her tomatoes. The runner-up was from 
a member who wanted the Bishop to talk to his neigh- 
bor because he didn't keep his garbage covered on 
garbage pick-up day. 

Members not only call with problems; every so of- 
ten they drop by. We have had people waiting in the 
driveway when We return home late in the evening; 
there at 6:00 a.m. in the morning before the Bishop 
goes to work; and in all rooms of our house to talk 


or visit for a moment. One sweet sister decided 
that her emergency could not wait and climbed the 
ladder to our roof to talk to Bishop while he was 
Painting our chimney. The only way our lawn can be 
cut in any reasonable amount of time is if Dad goes 
out in disguise. 

In the midst of chaos and confusion, there are 
many happy and choice moments. These include exper- 
jences like opening the front door and seeing a 
small hand holding out a tithing envelope filled 
with coins, hearing the undeniable joy on the phone 
when a young voice says, "Tell the Bishop I got my 
mission call today," watching a new deacon pass the 
Sacrament, seeing a formerly inactive friend bap- 
tize his little daughter, sharing the joy of a tem- 
ple marriage, seeing a family sealed for time and 
eternity, watching the growth and development in 
people that you love, 

What is my view from here after having my eyes 
opened to the challenges ahead? I think I'l] work 
on enduring to the middle and then lengthen my 
stride to endure to the end. 


Susan H. Whipple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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An Insider’s Novel 


Emma Lou Thayne, Never Past the Gate, Peregrine- 
Smith, Salt Lake City, 1975, $7.95. 


Emma Lou Thayne has written a lyrical and enter- 
taining novel. Buy it. Read it. Loan it to 
friends and family. And then consider: "In what 
way is this a Mormon novel?” 

The theme is a classic one: Katie Barton in her 
tenth summer discovers Evil. Katie's Eden is Arm- 
chair Canyon, the site of the family cabin, one of 
a cluster of summer residences belonging to her 
mother's family. Each June Katie, her three broth- 
ers, and an assortment of cousins carve their 
notches in the weathered posts near Mr. Davis' house 
at the Parley's Canyon road and vow never to go past 
the gate again until fall. The symbolism of the 
book--gate, serpents, fire, and satanic old man-- 
would be hopelessly pat if they weren't so beauti- 
fully grounded in fact. The serpents in Armchair 
Canyon are Rocky Mountain rattlers. The cousins 
are flesh and blood kids whose escapades would raise 
hackles on Crystal Avenue in any era. 

If nothing else, the novel is a beautifully de- 
tailed and sensitive childhood memoir, a picture of 
life in the 1930's as it must have been lived by the 
author's happy and boisterous Mormon family. It is 
a warm and engaging portrait. And an honest one. 
These kids push screens out of Church windows and 
strew enough junk around Parley's Canyon to horrify 
any Latter-day Ecologist. The family is religious 
but not Saintly. Curiously, in the climactic ill- 
ness of the favorite brother there is family prayer 
but not Priesthood administration. One wonders why. 
Surely here was a perfect place for the author to 
introduce a colorful bit of Mormonia if not to Bear 
Testimony. One can only conclude that her sense of 
fact prevailed, that it just didn’t happen that way. 

Heavenly Father is present in the book, somewhere 
beyond the source of the mountain creek, but physical 
realities and human experience dominate. Yet Never 
Past the Gate is a profoundly Mormon novel. In her 
light and charming and nostalgic style, Emma Lou 
Thayne has touched a nerve root. For many Mormons 
in our generation, "family" is the religious center. 
It is no accident that Mothers' Day receives as 
much attention as Easter in most wards and that 
"Family Home Evening" is talked about in sacrament 
meeting three times as often as the resurrection. 
The assembly of Ruskins in Armchair Canyon (resonant 
name!) embodies our central myth--FAMILY, three 
generations cloistered in a green world far from the 
complexities and temptations of the city, bound to- 
gether in a circle of song around the still vital 
pioneer stove. 

"It was a good book," said my son, “but the kids 
were too perfect. I just can't see all those ages 
working together on the bugs like that." Perhaps 
not. But Mrs. Thayne convinces us that if it wasn't 
all that glowing, it at least seemed so to Katie, 
looking back. The harmony of ages, the easy humor 
between parents and children, the earthly wisdom of 
the cushioned grandmother--all are part of the myth, 
and in Armchair Canyon they have a radiant reality. 
If such joys edge believability, that too is part 
of the image. Here indeed is a little bit of heaven 
on earth. Good Mormons will believe it can happen, 
indeed that it has happened ta some fortunate few, 
if not to them. 

Yet Naver Past the Gate assumes a depth untouched 
in vernacular Mormonism. Emma Lou Thayne has em- 
bodied the myth, but not without showing its darker 
side as well. True, her Mormonism is sound. No 
Lord of the Flies can be heard above the huts of 
Armchair Canyon. Goodness and decency are indeed 
possible; Eden can be reclaimed in moments. Yet 
the whole cluster of images surrounding Daniel 
Moon, the pudgy Good Samarifan, is a profound com- 
mentary on the inadequacies of the dogma of salva- 
tion by Family Home Evening. 

So, too, the presence of Mr. Davis. In the lat- 
ter case, however, Mrs. Thayne's remarkable balance 
tips. All the symbolic components fit, but some- 
thing is missing on the litera] level. The climac- 
tic scene of the novel is a disturbing mixture of 
superb detail and inept evasion. (Would perfect 
strangers flagged down in Parley's Canyon enter a 
cabin and carry off its occupant merely on a child's 
say-so?) Because Mr. Davis, like Daniel Moon, has 
only limited reality to the Ruskin clan, he must 
remain somewhat fuzzy to the reader. Yet one sus- 
pects that, beyond his metaphorical meaning, he is 
also fuzzy to the author. Is he a potential rapist 
or merely a dirty old man? Even in the opening 
chapters he seems more like a gothic fantasy than 
a human being. Like Katie, the author recoils from 
Mr. Davis in horror. As a consequence, the frame 
of the novel warps. 

Still, Never Past the Gate is a remarkable novel. 
If in places it seems familiar, a 1970's replay of 
Virginia Sorenson, it is really quite new. For all 
its lightness, it is a sophisticated and a deeply 
religious book. It is an "insider's" novel that 
should be read and pondered. 

Lets 


Writing About 


Life With Father : 


A Book Review For Do-It-Yourselfers 


There you sit, pen poised above paper. How 
should you begin? With his service on the city 
council or his war stories? You turn dad's (or 
mom's) life over and over in your mind and finally 
come up with the perfect opening line: "My father 
was a Saint.” 

Of course he was a saint, and so was everyone 
else's father. But the important thing is that he 
was a man, a human being with habits and opinions 
and quirks. He needn't have been famous for his 
life story to be intensely interesting and important 
to his descendants. 

With the increasing Church emphasis on personal 
and family histories, many of us are finding our- 
selves sitting before very, very white sheets of 
Paper that give us little direction in writing his- 
tories. Still, all is not lost. Annie Clark Tanner 
left us a model biography to follow. Better known 
for her own life story, A Mormon Mother, she has now 
written A Biography of Esra Thompson Clark, the life 
story of her father. The beginning writer of bio- 
graphy can glean many useful tips from her book. 

Perhaps Annie Tanner's greatest strength was her 
skill at setting the scene, developing the bigger 
picture. Since her father was involved in the main- 
stream events of early Mormonism, the book touches 
on those things in a voice that is objective and 
concise with no flowery embellishments. She de- 
scribed the Mormon persecution period very simply, 
"The family were in the midst of the troublesome 
times experienced in Missouri by the Saints." With- 
out these tie-ins to happenings of the day, Mr. 
Clark's life would be difficult to follow. 

Mrs. Tanner painted her father as a human being, 
not just as a fairly successful Mormon farmer. She 
Spent less space on things like his founding of the 
Davis County Bank and more space on things like his 
homegrown philosophies: “Make two blades of grass 
grow where there is but one." She noted that when 
his sons ‘left on long horseback trips, he would 
ride out a few miles with them, and when they re- 
turned he would ride out to meet them. While he was 
deeply religious, he countered negative statements 
about tobacco by pointing out that he knew many good 
people who used the stuff. 

Mrs. Tanner overcame the temptation so common in 
family biographies to portray her father as perfect. 


She wrote of his strengths and weaknesses, sometimes 
almost in the saine breath. For example, "He really 
did not count much on a woman's judgement. Notwith- 
standing, when the struggle was on for woman suf- 
frage in Utah, Ezra T. Clark was in sympathy with 
the movement." 

Strict chronology, which can sometimes be restric- 
tive, is not the method Annie Tanner chose. She 
dealt in separate chapters with home life, business, 
philosophy and religion. She presented pertinent 
dates sparingly and spent little effort in relating 
cold factual details from her father's life. 

The final result is a volume that is pleasing, 
easy to read, and straightforward. Amateur biogra- 
Phers will note that she felt no compulsion to write 
a long book. Annie Tanner was not a professional 
writer, yet her books demonstrate the value of the 
carefully written "Book of Remembrance" history--the 
kind of biography you might write yourself. Where 
do you begin? 

The first step is research. Gather together all 
available material--letters, diaries, other writing. 
Interviewing people close to your subject can yield 
valuable material. 

Decide on some divisions--college years, early 
marriage, love letters, or whatever--and separate 
your material into folders. Then you can approach 
the writing division by division. 

Unless you have a specific writing style in mind, 
you are wise to write in the simplest manner pos- 
sible. Use only material that is relevant and/or 
interesting. Don't feel compelled to use all the 
material you have. Check and recheck the facts you 
use. You cannot be too thorough in this regard. 

When you have completed your first draft, a per- 
son close to the subject can read it and make sug- 
gestions. That person can tell you if the portrayal 
is accurate and suggest changes. A person totally 
uninvolved can give the important outside view. 

No, it isn't a monumental task. Yes, it does 
require organization and effort. And yes, it's 
more rewarding than you can imagine. Recording the 


life of someone you love is a fine way to say, “I 
love you." 


Chris Rigby Arrington ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois 





An Army Wife on the Frontier, the Memoirs of Alice 
Blackwood Baldwin, 1867-1877. Edited by Robert C. 
and Eleanor R. Carriker, University of Utah Library, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 1975. 


A new book from the Tanner Trust Fund series gives 
information from a seldom heard corner. Though much 
is known about the exploits of the Indian-fighting 
officers of the army, less is known of their wives 
than of most other frontier females. 

Alice Blackwood, the daughter of a physician, 
pioneered with her parents to California at the age 
of 11, was orphaned at 14, but sent to a "Young 
Ladies Seminary" in Albion, Michigan, by her rela- 
tives. There she met Captain Frank Dwight Baldwin, 
who had stopped to visit his two sisters who were 
attending the seminary. 

"I was wonderfully impressed with the gallant 
warrior in his uniform and glittering braid, his 
military cape and the spurs on his boots." This 
romantic image of her husband, to whom she refers as 
“my soldier" throughout her diary, provides her some 
relief from the realities of fear, hardship and 
loneliness. 

She describes her first home as a new bride. It 
was a dug-out at Fort Harker, Kansas. "When I first 
entered my new abode I gazed in disgusted disappoint- 
ment around the bare, squalid room. . . it filled 
me with gloom . . . it was dirty, dim and curtain- 
less." Her home was shared with pack rats and 
prairie mice. One end of the room was partitioned 
with army blankets. "Behind this retreat I cut a 
small hole in the grey blanket, through which I 
could peep at anyone who called whenever I sought 
privacy." 

Army wives were afforded a man servant, called 


a striker, a single lower ranking soldier who re- 
ceived food, shelter, and a small wage for taking 
care of the house work, the cooking, and later, 

the children. "He did not in minor details, such 
as dishwashing, coincide with my views of order and 
cleanliness," 

The book is valuable for its honest reaction to 
real events. During an Indian attack, "I had read 
and heard that women had hysteria and swooned and 
were bathed in tears in times of danger. I bethought 
me of eating a piece of pie--which I did!" When the 
uproar died away, and her’soldier stood at the Aaa 
"Then I had a sort of relapse, and wept and sobbed 
and went into hysterics." 

She describes being flooded out by rains, making 
mince pie for Christmas, playing the organ for the 
Indian ladies, and helping them "crimp" their hair. 
She remarks about mysteries. "The women, as were 
their wont, were inclined to be frightened and appre- 
hensive when not taken into confidence in the face 
of impending danger. The wife of the captain asked 
him what was the trouble. He did not tell her, but 
made an evasive answer, which only served to increase 
our anxiety." 

Most interesting to me was her recounting of her 
experiences at Fort Linceln, which is near my home 
in Bismarck, North Dakota. Her description of the 
defeated and imprisoned Chief Joseph shows that the 
wife of an Indian fighter could sympathize with the 
foe. 

Life as the helpmate of an army officer was not 
ordinary. Alice Blackwcod Baldwin's diaries and 
letters support the idea that in frontier days, as 
now, the wife earned her husband's promotions as 
much as he. 

Shirley Hillman Gee 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
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Mormon Chamber Music 


In supplement to the usual abundance of cultural 
events available in metropolitan Boston on a Friday, 
the evening of March 12 was graced by a pleasant 
exposition of LDS instrumental and vocal talent. 
The Junior Common Room of Kirkland House at Harvard 
University was the setting. 

Six young Mormon musicians presented a varied 
evening of chamber music, The program opened with 
Vivaldi's BE Minor ERE, for Bassoon played by 
Wendy Holdaway, a student at the New England Con- 
servatory and a former soloist with the Utah Sym- 
phony. Considered by many as the loveable oddfellow 
of the orchestra, the bassoon is capable, under the 
control of one who is not only skilled but artis- 
tically interpretive, of invoking a wide range of 
moods extending from a sullen obstinacy through 
feigned rage to the most exquisite and simultaneous- 
ly undignified buffoonery. Miss Holdaway, who is 
presently studying advanced technique, demonstrated 
precision in her rendering. In this concerto she 
siding exhaust the full range and depth of her 
skills. 

Shann Jacobsen's interpretation of Chopin's Im- 
promptu in F-Sharp Major, the second number, was 
plagued with overzealousness. Her overall techni- 
cal proficiency, however, minimized this defect as 
the thematic transitions proceeded smoothly and ef- 
fortlessly. Shann, who holds a BA from Stanford 
and a Master's from the New England Conservatory, 
is an opera coach affiliated with Boston University. 

The third number proved itself at once a delight. 
Samuel Barber's dissonant yet soulful Hermit Songs 
were performed by vivacious Kathleen Watt. Kathleen 
is a soloist at the Old South Church in Boston and 
received her degree in painting and drawing at BYU. 
There is more than Barber at which Kathleen excels; 
we await her Schubert, her Brahms, her Verdi and 
her Gershwin. 

Jennifer Moulton's performance of the Suite Opus 
14 by Bela Bartok solicited admiration for her musi- 
cal sensitivity. Even the half-hearted listener, 
who is as prone to contemporize Bartok with Brubeck 
as with Bruckner, was succored by Miss Moulton's 
forceful yet delicately sustained persuasions. 
Jennifer graduated from BYU in piano performance. 

The final number of the evening, Mozart's Trio 
in E-Plat Major, was not up to expectation. The 
piano attendant neglected to lower the lid on that 
instrument, an oversight which distorted and, at 
least during a good share of the first movement, 
led to the domination of the percussion score. The 
violist, Tony Kimball, a former member of the Utah 


Symphony and presently a professor of government at 
Bentley College, made a tepid beginning but slowly 
revived the embellishment and vitality which the 
score requires. Steve Draper, a full-time student 
of the clarinet at Berklee College of Music, re- 
sponded vigorously throughout. At thessame time 
his execution was fastidious and exacting. By the 
final allegretto, the trio was increasingly full- 
bodied. 

The audience responded enthusiastically to all 
selections and participants. The incidental im- 
provisations of a few scattered infants lent to the 
evening that endemic and slightly rustic touch which 
Mormons have learned to begrudge only jokingly in 
any and all of their community-within-a-community 
functions. 

Markus Zimmer 
Somerville, Mass. 
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Combined Efforts Don’t Merit The Badge 


There was a time in our Boy Scout period when 
things became almost too hectic for even the most 
intrepid mother--me. The boy was striving for merit 
badges in outdoor life. We had successfully com- 
pleted map-reading and fire-building and his most 
urgent need was experience in tracking and stalking. 

In the average urban household there is very lit- 
tle need for stalking. Even if the members of the 
family are scattered into the most remote rooms, 
dry wall construction makes their activities pain- 
fully evident even to an indifferent ear. 

Who needs to “stalk” the family dog when you can 
hear the clink of his license tag against the buc- 
kle of his collar as he stirs in his sleep in the 
family room? Who needs a golden retriever when you 
can hear the parakeet cracking his seeds in his cage 
in daughter's bedroom, even though that room is at 
the far end of the hall? Or for that matter, who 
needs beaters to flush out the big white hunter, 
when from any corner of the house you can hear the 
resistance of his stubble as blade and beard meet? 

Well, anyway, there were those of us in the fami- 
ly who needed practice in stalking in order to quali- 
fy for an award, and there were those of us in the 
family who must cooperate. 

I hid behind the couch, but I was found out at 
once. 

"My gosh, Mom,” he complained, "you might make it 
at least half-way hard." 

Next time I stood furtively in the closet, between 
@ musty trench coat and a full-length evening gown 
that had long since lost its chic. The dog was so 
nervous about my strange behavior that he gave me 
away in short order. Because of my claustrophobia, 


I had to leave the closet door ajar. He took up a 
post there, sniffing excitedly and wagging his tail. 
The dog's involvement in the practice session, 

however, relieved me of further participation. 1 
simply suggested that he become the "stalkee," so 
that I could go on with activities more to my liking. 

Boy and dog enthusiastically made for the back 
yard. By the barking and shoutina, I could tell 
that they were having a good time, whether or not 
the merit badge was any nearer attainment. 

Suddenly things quieted down considerably. The 
boy came into the house for a couple of handfuls of 
cookies to lift his flagging energies. He explained 
that he was going out through the front door, plan- 
ning to circle the house and re-enter the back yard 
by climbing over the fence and dropping in unnoticed 
for a real, professional-type try at stalking. He 
banged the front door going out, and I could hear 
him whistling gratinaly off-key as he went down the 
side of the house. There is never much chance of 
his arriving any place unheralded, but his progress 
this time was even noisier and clumsier than usual. 

_Then all was quiet. At the fence he assumed the 
dignity, the cunning, and the stealth of an Indian 
brave scouting a wagon train just before the massa- 
cre. Cautiously he peered over the top row of 
bricks. The dog was resting from their earlier 
scuffles, and the stalker was able to survey the 
scene and plot a shrewd maneuver without being de- 
tected. With catlike grace and without a sound, he 
skinned up and over the fence and let himself down 
into the bushes that edged the lawn. There was 
some little rustle of twigs and leaves as he secreted 
himself deeper into the foliage, but he managed to 


get enfolded in greenery without attracting the no- 
tice of the dog. 

The boy was proud of his accomplishment thus far, 
but the game lost its appeal when there was nothing 
left for him to do but lie in silence awaiting a 
move from his préy. The dog, unfortunately, was 
still exhausted from the earlier romping and was 
completely indifferent to his surroundings. The boy 
cleared his throat in an effort to attract attention 
to himself. No response from the animal. 

The boy tried several other vocal signals, even 
going so far as issuing a brief, muffled whistle. 
Even that elicited no response. Hot, cramped, and 
rapidly tiring of his crouched position, the boy 
grabbed one of the larger branches of a bush and 
shook it briskly. This achieved the result of 
arousing the dog's suspicions, and he advanced to- 
ward the shrubs with a cautious air, muttering a 
long rumbling growl while he assumed a wary stance 
several feet in front of the quivering shrubs. 

With a flourish of all the bushes and a war 
whoop of "Boo!," the boy suddenly scrambled out and 
jumped erect about three feet directly in front of 
the dog. The dog let out a terrified yelp, curled 
his. tail between his legs, and fled, howling piti- 
fully. Modern dog, pampered household pet that he 
is, i$ not programmed to cope with primitive be- 
havior. 

Thus ended the pursuit of the merit badge. The 
boy's failure to qualify, of course, could be di- 
rectly charged to an appalling lack of cooperation 
within the family circle. But nowadays, neither 
mothers nor dogs have the stamina they used to have. 


Ruth Wilson 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


if 
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Closet Feminists 


Many LDS women today are closet feminists. They 
feel a certain affinity toward the women's movement, 
yet they are reticent about admitting it. Part of 
the problem is semantic. Terms like "feminism" and 
the more derogatory "women's liberation" are unpop- 
ular in Mormon circles generally. We might make the 
term "feminism" more palatable by defining it as a 
conviction that women should be allowed the freedom 
to develop themselves culturally, intellectually, 
physically, and spiritually, hindered only by their 
own motivation--not by extrinsic barriers such as 
culturally, not divinely, derived sex roles. 

From an LDS viewpoint, we know that our Father 
in Heaven is very much aware of each person individ- 
ually. Whether we as Mormon women like the respon- 
sibility greater freedom implies or not, we are 
autonomous individuals with infinite potential, and 
the Lord expects us to use our abilities wisely. 
That we see ourselves as significant members of the 
human family is not only the essence of the Gospel, 
but also of feminism as I see it. 

The thirty-first chapter of Proverbs beauti- 
fully describes a woman's potential. Unfortunately, 
we often fail to read past verse ten which states, 
"Who can find a virtous woman?" Thus we miss the 
full meaning and impact of the passage. Solomon's 
virtuous woman is not a passive, weak, stifled, 
simple woman prone to the vapors, but rather an in- 
telligent, wise, thrifty, strong, yet kind and chari- 
table human being. She exemplifies the traditional 
roles of Mormon women: 

She worketh willingly with her hande. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She looketh weii to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not of the bread of idleness. 

But she also exhibits qualities less often commented 
upon: 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength and streng- 
theneth her arms. 

She openeth her mouth with wiedom. . 

The chapter goes on to describe her respected hus- 
band and may I boldly add, her helpmate. As a re- 
sult of her efforts, her family regards her with 
deference. "Her children arise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her." 
Indeed, “her own works praise her in the gates.” 

Thus, there is scriptural support for the idea 
that the roles of LDS women, beyond childbearing, 
can be more flexible than is sometimes thought. 
There is historical support as well. In speaking of 
the characteristics of the "new woman" emerging in 
the late nineteenth century, a sister from Provo 
stated: 


A Mother's Day Talk 


While I was still attending school, people often 
asked me what I wanted to be. I answered. "A speech 
teacher," 
I knew that as interested as I was in my studies, 
eventually I would become a wife and mother. At 
twenty-two, with the birth of our first son, I had 
reached that goal. I loved my husband and child; 
the house was kept fairly clean; we had attractive, 
nourishing meals; I was sewing our clothes and was 
extremely busy with Church work. In short, I was 
doing everything I felt was required of an LDS 
wife and mother. And yet I was not experiencing 
that frequently promised happiness for living as I 
should. I felt that a part of me was missing and 
began agreeing with magazines articles about the 
frustrated housewife. Still, I knew that getting 
a job and leaving my child was not the answer. 

Gradually, I discovered two ideas. First, that 
being a wife and mother is not a goal, not the end, 
but rather, a step--a tool in reaching the goal of 
perfecting ourselves and our families so that we 
might progress in mortality and immortality in har- 
mony together. Second, I discovered that motherhood 
is a‘role that I, as an individual, play, and that 
I cannot let the world dictate the way I should play 
that role--either the modern world which says, "Work 
for fulfillment and development," or the traditional 
world which says "All that was you before stops with 
motherhood--henceforth, everything you do will be 
for your husband and children." 

Gradually, I began writing again; I was in some 
plays; read some books. 1 started re-discovering 
myself. This took time away from my traditional 
cleaning, cooking and caring jobs, but I asked my 
husband for help and he sweetly gave it to me. 

As a result, my husband has become more involved 
with our children and home. We are both happier 
sharing our divine calling es parents and simultan- 
cent developing ourselves and each other as indiv- 
uals. 

In the April, 1975, Sneign there is an article 
titled "Mother Killed the Rattlesnakes." In it, 
Emma Lou Thayne, a woman who has handled many roles 
with excellence, describes her parents: 

They never defined roles; instead, they dis- 


but not without some feelings of hypocrisy. 
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ashioned girl of 
sixteen with her baby-face, and, alas, too often, 

the baby mind. Ignorance is not innocence. (Clara 
Nuttal, Young Women's Journal, 3 February 1897) 

This early Utah article went on to say that "the 
distinguishing characteristic of the new woman is her 
intense longing for the same freedom of action that 
her brothers have." How very relevant this nine- 
teenth century statement is in the light of today's 
women's movement. Like the "new woman" of the 1890's, 
today's "girl who has led her class in a co-educa- 
tional college" has no desire to be bound by petty 
conventionalities . . . unless they are also neces- 
sary for her brother." 

Unfortunately, the "petty conventionalities" of 
1896 and of 1976 are far apart. This is the source, 


I believe, of the deeper conflict Mormon women have 
The modern feminist, 


in accepting feminist qoals. 


like Clara Nuttal's new woman, “is determined to 
have the same liberty" as men enjoy. The biggest 
Problem of the women's movement, in my opinion, is 
that some feminists are demanding not just the lib- 
erty, but the license--an irresponsible use of free- 
dom--to which men in our society often feel they 
are entitled. Instead of correcting the double 
standard by raising the moral standards of both 
men and women, many are reducing their moral values 
to the lowest common denominator. Thus, rather 
than becoming truly free, they are ensnared by an 
unrighteous facsimile of freedom. 

I ama feminist in my desire to enjoy the free- 
dom our Father and Heaven intended for each of His 
children, regardless of sex. Perhaps more Mormon 
feminists would come out of their closets if they 
thought their involvement in the women's movement 
might keep this new-found liberty from turning into 
license. 


Lorie Winder 
Provo, Utah 








the upstaire sh 

Our exciting responsibility as mothers is to 
bring our individual interests with us to our homes, 
instead of leaving them behind in our lives before 


the marriage altar. Through the organization of 
the family, we are in a situation to raise our chil- 
dren to become our best friends, with the interests 
and abilities we have instilled in them as a beauti- 
ful common bond. 

However, we hear so much of sacrifice in mother- 
hood that we feel almost guilty if we enjoy our- 
selves at the job. I have a recurring dream of thou- 
sands of mothers being called forth on the Judament 
Day and asked to account for their lives. Over and 
over, these women proudly proclaim, “I could have 
been a great concert pianist," (or poet, artist, 
scientist, golfer, etc.) "but I sacrificed all this 
to care for my children." And then, in my dream, 
instead of being praised and promoted, the women 
receive a stern glare and hear the words, “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant . . Take therefore 
the talent from her and give it unto her which hath 
ten talents . . And cast ye the unprofitable ser- 
vant into outer darkness." (Matthew 25: 26, 28, 30) 

Another severe problem may develop unless we 
magnify our talents and abilities. We may be in 
danger of pushing our children and husbands to 
achieve as outlets for our own lost abilities and 
as our only source of recognition. Cydney Peterson 
is a young, 19-year-old woman of many achievements. 
Some mothers could hang on to every performance, 
every honor as though she herself had received the 
accolades, But Cyd's mother, Ann, is our Relief 
Society president and has always led a life full 
of friends and activities and personal achievements. 
For her mother's birthday, Cyd wrote a poem con- 
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taining these words, "Mother--Sharing my life with- 
out existing through me or for me." 

My own mother had nine children in fourteen years. 
But no matter how precious time was in her world 
filled with diapers and sandwiches and Relief Socie- 
ty literature lessons and ironing, there was always 
a book on the end table in the process of being 
read. And no matter how scarce money was in a 
home where shoes were always wearing out and cub 
scouts were always selling tickets and mouths were 
always waiting for food, a few dollars could always 
be found to buy season tickets to the University 
plays. 

If we lose our interests and abilities, then we 
are losing that spark of ourselves that makes us 
individuals, that makes our home the special, speci- 
fic place in which our children were placed, that 
makes us the women our husbands wanted to marry. 

So, on this Mother's Day, let us, as wives and 
mothers, resolve to develop our talents within our 
homes and let our husbands encourage us in this 
effort. And let us, as children, appreciate our 
mothers as individuals who gave us experiences no 
one else could. 

And let us-say to our mothers today, and have 
our children say of us in the future: Thank you 
Mom--not only for changing diapers, but for chang- 
ing attitudes. Not only for singing me to sleep, but 
tor introducing me to Bach and Beethoven. Not onty 
for swinging me in the backyard, but for teaching 
me to swing a tennis racquet. Not only for ironing 
my shirts, but for helping me to iron out the world's 
problems. Not only for helping me to hold my spoon, 
but for helping me to hold a party. Thank you for 
teaching me to eat my spinach and also to love 
asparagus tips with hollandaise sauce. And thank 
you, Mother, most of all, for not only teaching me 
my prayers, but for showing me how to live, through 
study and service, with a sure knowledge of our 
Father in Heaven. 


Carolyn W. Zaugg 
Bountiful, Utah 
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The Autograph. Book 


The drawer was long overdue for, organization any- 
way. And besides, I had already looked everywhere 
else. I pulled it out of the dresser and sat cross- 
legged in the middle of the floor, shaking my head 
at the paraphernalia that had accumulated among what 
should have been my night clothes. There on top was 
the styrofoam head of the drape doll I had never 
finished--the fate of so many of my artsy craftsy 
projects--and a length of rope I had used to secure 
the blanket over the desk when my U-Haul and I first 
left Provo for Los Angeles. It was wound around a 
pair of green and blue mittens that Elaine had given 
me the winter before I left. Further sorting un- 
earthed an extension cord, two handmolded candles 
from my return trip to Guatemala, a three-quarters- 
used roll of surgical cotton, one knitted slipper 
and the envelope that held all the broken pieces of 
my chain necklace. What an extraordinary assortment 
of my life's objects I had accumulated there! 

But it was the autograph book that arrested my 
impulsive organization. It dropped out from between 
the folds of the pajamas I had never worn (a size 
too small--still). Though I had often thought about 
the book, this was the first time in many years that 
I had picked it up to look through it. The gold let- 
tering was barely visible now; the thin, tan, card- 
board-like cover was brittle and beginning to crack 
at the joint. I smiled at my name and address en- 
tered on the first page in the careful, deliberate 
handwriting of an eight-year old. This little book 
probably had not cost more than fifty cents in 1952, 
but in twenty-three years it had become priceless to 
me. I thought back on the summer I had received it. 

Construction on the Ontario, Oregon ward chapel 
had been completed that summer and President David 
0. McKay was scheduled to perform the dedicatory 
services. Boise was not far from Ontario, and as 
a family we were going to attend. I remember play- 
ing on the swings with one of my little neighbor 
friends and excitedly telling her I was going to 
meet President McKay. After all these years I still 
remember vividly the surprise I felt when I realized 
that she didn't know who he was and wasn't even in- 
terested. Up until then it had never occurred to me 
that everyone didn't know him and wouldn't be as ex- 
cited as I was to go! 

My mother had prepared us well. She had often 
related the story of Grandmother taking her to meet 
Apostle McKay after conference when she was young. 
He had stooped down to match her ten-year old size, 
took both her hands in his, chatted with her and 
asked her name. He then said, “Now, Rella, when- 





ever you are in a meeting where I am, I want you al- 
ways to come up and shake my hand and remind me who 
you are." ‘She described how she had eagerly com- 
plied with his request and recounted, always with a 
quiet, lump-in-her-throat kind of wonderment, that 
each time they met he had remembered her. When she 
married she took my Dad to meet him and had received 
an unexpected hug and congratulatory kiss. And now 
she had children and was anxious that we also have 
the opportunity to meet and love this man who had 
affected her life so powerfully. She presented each 
of the three of us with a small, new autograph book. 
After the meeting was over she and Dad took us up to 
the front of the chapel to meet President McKay and 
have him write in our books. 

The autograph book became significant to me not 
only because of that particular occasion but also 
because of its repeated use. After our meeting with 
President McKay it became a regular occurrence over 
the next few years to meet the visiting General 
Authority after each quarterly conference and obtain 
his signature in our books. I cut out the little 
pictures from a General Authorities chart and taped 
them above the entries on each page. Now the tape 
has hardened and most of the pictures are falling 
out. Still, as I turned each leaf I was delighted 
anew, and grateful, for I realized that I had met 
personally the last four Presidents of the Church, 
David 0.;McKay, Joseph Fielding Smith, Harold B. 

Lee and Spencer W. Kimball. In addition I had spok- 
en With and taken the hand of most of all the other 
senior members of the Quorum of Twelve. 

I had learned to hcnor these men! It wasn.'t just 
the book. During my teens I had been fidgety and 
uninterested during quarterly conferences and was 
reluctant to shake hands with the Brethren. Yet 
somehow throughout each of my "stages" I know I re- 
spected them and sensed the special spirit,with 
which they spoke. Was it because television broad- 
casts of General Conference were a family affair and 
we were all required to be in attendance, seated 
quietly and not involved in homework, the funny 
Papers or housecleaning? Was it because we had been 
taught to sit close to the front of the chapel dur- 
ing Church meetings? Was it because my mother al- 
ways took feverish notes of every speaker? Even 
while away at school and in the missionfield I would 
receive faithful abridgements of the talks of my 
ward friends, our bishop and stake president as well 
as news/from the family. Was learning to address 
church neighbors and leaders as "Brother" and "Sis- 
ter" rather than by their given names a contribu- 


ting factor? Although I was generally unaware of 
it, the seed had indeed been planted and nourished 
so that during my years at Brigham Young University 
I instinctively took full advantage of the weekly 
Devotional Assemblies and other special ward and 
stake meetings available to us. Increased exper- 
jience has sharpened my awareness of the blessing 
this principle has been in my life. 

We now live in a world-wide Church where personal 
contact with the Brethren is infrequent. The de- 
mands on their time and energy preclude their re- _ 
maining after meetings to visit with Church members. 
We are counseled not to treat them as celebrities by 
soliciting autographs as I once did as a child. My 
increasing insight into the responsibilities of 
their offices makes it easy for me to understand and 
support this counsel. Yet the principle my little 
book represents is precious to me. Blessings are 
reaped through honoring the Brethren. My observa- 
tions in the missionfield and in subsequent Church 
positions have testified that criticism of leaders, 
for whatever good it might accomplish, leaves a lin- 
gering unhappiness, for a contentious heart does not 
enjoy the influence of the Spirit. I have found my- 
self humbled repeatedly when my natural judgments 
have been repealed by the testimony of the Spirit, 
Proving to me that my leaders' visions are wider 
than my own and that their programs are successful 
when I lend them my open-minded and energetic sup- 
port. I have sat not five feet away from leaders 
whose pronouncements some have questioned and have 
been enveloped in the warm witness of the spirit 
that the admonitions they voiced were the result of 
profound Christlike love and concern for us, the 
fruit of years of dedicated devotion to the building 
up of the Kingdom of God. As I looked at the faded 
signatures in my book, I felt that testimony anew. 

Distractedly I fished the lone knitted slipper 
Out of the drawer and placed it over one set of bare 
toes, curling the others under me as I leaned back 
against the bed. What could I do to share this con- 
viction, so dear to me? Could I plant this same re- 
spect for authority in my children? Would I be able 
to help them be obedient as well as discerning? 
Stiffly unwinding myself, I stood up to find a more 
fitting place to keep the autograph book. - I thumbed 
through it a moment longer, still deep in thought. 
Whatever it was I had been looking for when I first 
Pulled out that drawer seemed insignificant now. 


Adele Manwaring 
Los Angeles, California 


The Sisters Sp | 


Exponent II aske: Do you feel that you are hap- 
pter when you discuss your problems with your friends 
or when you keep them to yourself? Our sisters re- 
spond: = 

Not. too long ago in testimony meeting one woman 
said that having children was “an ounce of pain to 
@ pound of happiness." I'm sure that my propor- 
tions would not be so glowing. I've often been 
frustrated by such rosy reports because I begin to 
feel that I must be the only one with a day "full 
of pain," the kids' bed time being the only "ounce 
of joy." These one-sided reports make me afraid to 
confide and share my frustrations, disappointments 
and often bitter struggles. 

I have found that sharing experiences over such 
disappointments, problems and frustrations has 
helped me. Sometimes the simple fact of admitting 
them to myself, sorting them out sufficiently to be 
expressed, and then expressing them lightens the 
load. At other times, when I find that others have 
similar problems, I am further comforted. There 
have even been times when. listening to another's 
Problems makes mine seem light by comparison. 

Listening to another's problems is helpful to 
me. I am able to listen to possible solutions that 
they have tried and found viable or discarded be- 
Cause of impracticality. Often I have spared my- 
self a problem by having heard and heeded another's 
experiences. Even when the problems are not close- 
ly related to mine, I have listened and stored the 
ideas and discussions; then when difficulties and 
frustrations do occur I can extrapolate, mold and 
recycle certain plans. This is also why Exponent 
II is so valuable to me. 

Keeping a problem to myself is like corking a 
destructive volcano; it might work for a time, but 
in the end it is always more destructive. 

The above letter comes from Reva Beth Russell, 
mother of two who babysits two others. She writes 
us her views from Urbana, Illinois. 

Linda Goodenough of Burley, Idaho, also speaks to 
this question in her short essay, "A Little Bit 
More." 

"Diane, this is getting expensive," I said, as I 
glanced at the clock on the wall." 

"That's okay," said the voice on the other end 
of the telephone line. "I've got to have someone 
to talk to, and besides," she continued, "this might 
be an expensive phone call, but it can't be as ex- 
pensive as the psychiatrist I went to last week, and 
it will help just as much. 

I talked for a long time to Diane. The love we 
shared made a bond between us that could take a 
worry and lighten it by half. Each of us went away 
with a little more vigor and hope and greeted our 
families with a little more patience and love. 

It wasn't many weeks after Diane's call that I 
had a problem. Now it was my turn to be the receiv- 
er and she became the giver. She gave to me an 
understanding heart that offered the acceptance I 
needed so badly. Her talent lay not only in listen- 


ing but in seeing the total me, faults included, 
with never a hint of censure. 

Who knows, perhaps I would still be what I am 
today without Diane. I feel, though, that I. am 
farther along the path of life because she was will- 
ing to give to me "a little bit more." 

Marybeth Raynes Black is an instructor of mar- 
riage and family life courses at the University of 
Utah and at the B.Y.U. Extension Center. She ie* 
marrted and has three children. She writes: 

I come to this question of two minds because I 
have had both good and bad experiences in sharing 
with friends. Consequently, I have felt both en- 
riched and devastated by each. 

Fortunately, the enriching experiences far out- 
number the devastating ones. My answer, then, in- 
volves a constant weighing. What kinds of friends 
should I share with? What are the possible advan- 
tages and disadvantages for myself and the other 
person? 

The type of friend I share problems with is very 
important to me. It is more often an enriching 
experience when we are deeply concerned about each 
other, but not so heavily invested in the outcomes 
of each other's problems and decisions that we seek 
to sway the other to our way of thinking. The best 
type of person for me to share with need not have 
the same experiences I have had or am having. I am 
married, yet several of my single friends can listen 
and empathize as much or more accurately than some 
of my married friends. Friends who will not only 
listen but will look at alternatives with me, who 
will question my way of looking at my problems, 
and test the practicality of my solutions with me, 
and yet affirm me and my choices apart from their 
opinions are the most helpful. 

Several benefits have come from discussing my 
life with others. I am able to define my own prob- 
lems better and answer such questions as, "Is this 
a real problem for me or just a surface issue?"; 
"How common is this problem?"; or "Am I the only 
one who feels this way?" Having several sources for 
sharing creates a double or triple check on my view 
of reality. Skewed ways of looking at a problem can 
persist for years if we don't get outside of our- 
selves to look at it. Sharing helps since I dis- 
cover that others often have similar or worse cir- 
cumstances to deal with. Sharing is a special kind 
of catharsis that can reduce my tension level so 
that I can deal with the issues and emotions sur- 
rounding my problems more objectively. Sharing in- 
creases reciprocal sharing and seems to increase my 
capacity for trusting others. Letting others see 
how we strugale can often help others in their own 
Problems. 

However, there are real dangers that can come 
from discussing problems with others. We may at 
times misjudge the capabilities for trust and loyal- 
ty that others have. I think it is wiser to enter 
relationships rather slowly so that we can place 


trust carefully. We*may easily Overexpose ourselves, 


* 


Discussing our problems too soon in a relationship 
can often create withdrawal rather than increased 
closeness. Protecting yet exposing our feelings are 
necessary but difficult ingredients in good rela- 
tionships since they often seem to be opposing 
forces. Another problem is that my friends are no 
more knowledgeable than I: a "blind leading the 
blind" situation can easily develop. To counter- 
mand this hazard, we should ask for reflection, 

not advice, from our friends. More than one trust- 
worthy source gives a vantage point from which to 
weigh and choose solutions. 

We must be careful not to become so heavily in- 
vegted in friendships that we use them to keep life 
going for us without seeking growth or happiness 
from our own resources. We can invest so heavily 
in friendships that we may leave some first priori- 
ties--God, spouses, children--out of first place in 
our hearts. We also can come to depend on friends 
so much that we can easily lose or not develop the 
ability to solve our own problems or make our own 
decisions. A good question to ask before sharing 
a problem with another is, “Am I sharing this to 
have someone else make the decision for me, or is 
it to help me make a better decision on my own?" 

In summary, if I had to answer yes or no to the 
question posed, I would lean heavily on the side of 
sharing and discussing--in appropriate places. I 
feel strongly that we all need large, solid, warm 
support systems around us. We also need to give 
support and be a part of another's-support system. 
The final lines of Orma Whitaker's poem, "Hide and 
Seek," best express the rewards of reciprocity 
that sharing can brina: 


Sisters, 

Are not our gardens planted in the same soil? 
Let us not hide from each other any more. 
Look in your mirrors; 

You will find my face, entreating, 

And I will turn to see your shadows 
Trembling at my side, 

Perfect, we have no need of each other, 
Groping we might touch hands 

And never be alone again. 


For the September iseue of Exponent II, our Provo 
cohorts pose the question, "How have you resolved 
the dichotomy of sacrifice versus sel f-fulfillment? 
The Gospel teaches the importance of sqerifice-- 
giving wiselfishly of ourselves to others and espe- 
cially to our families. Yet, modern Mormon women 
feel the need for self-fulfillment in their attempts 
to achieve their potential. Is there such a thing 
ae wihealthy sacrifice? At what point does self- 
fulfillment become selfishness?" Please address 
responses to Blouise Bell, English Department, 
B.Y.U., Provo, Utah 84602. Deadline date ie July 15. 
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1776 Cookery 


What would you feed your family if it required 
half an hour to beat air into "quick" biscuits, or 
if you had to make your whisk of fine birch twigs, 
or if you had to constantly twist the string by 
which your roast hung over the fire? Food Prepara- 
tion in 1776 was a dawn-til-dusk Proposition, with 
women as exhausted as the field-working men by the 
end of the day (sound familiar?). But what and how 
One cooked depended on who and where one was. With- 
out today's instant communication, regional differ- 
ences in cookery were much more distinctive, 

In the years surrounding the American Revolution 
the differences between foods of New England, the 
South and the middle colonies were determined by 
which crops grew well in the region and what im- 
Ports were available and affordable. Dishes from 
various nationalities contributed to the local 
style of eating, whether English, Germans, Spanish, 
French, or Indians had settled in the area. The 
availability of time, domestic help and utensils 
allowed such dishes as Southern Fried Chicken in 
One area and New England Zoiled Dinner in another. 

In New England, thanks to the hélp of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the colonists were able to replace 
wheat, which wouldn't grow in the northern climate 
or soil, with corn, and thus spawned a whole new 
cookery. The use of "Indian flour" and "Indian 
meal" spread down the eastern seaboard, with vari- 
Ous regional influences. This colonial staple was 
yellow in New England, being made from flint corn, 
and white in the South, from Boone County White 
corn, No self-respecting cook even today would 
make Spoon Bread with yellow corn meal or Indian 
Pudding with white. 

Many of today's favorite New England foods be- 
gan as one-pot, boiled dishes: Apple Slump, Boiled 
Dinner, Indian Pudding. One-pot meals were a neces- 
sity before fireplaces and chimneys. They remained 
Popular because they freed the homemaker for other 
domestic duties. The benefit of this heritage is a 
savory blending of flavors in today's adaptations of 
early dishes. The crock-pot, as you can see, isn't 
so new! ~ 

By the time of the Revolution, homes had large 
fireplaces where, in addition to boiling, food was 
roasted and baked. Perhaps the first convenience 
Was a metal jack with a clockwork mechanism to re- 
Place the hand-twisted string rotisserie. Dutch 
ovens, the box-shaped variety with an open back, 
Preceded the ovens built into the fireplace wall, 
A fire was built in these later ovens and then raked 
out when the surrounding bricks had heated suffi- 
ciently. Experienced guesses replaced oven ther- 
mometers and timers. The sun was the timer--some- 


Indian Pudding 


45 tsp. cinnamon 
& C. molasses 


4c. corn meal 
2c. hot milk 


Cc. Sugar 1c. cold milk 
1/8 tsp. baking soda whipped cream 
4 tsp. salt nutmeg 


‘s tsp. ginger 


Stir corn, meal, a little at a time, into the hot 
milk and cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
for 15 minutes or until thick. Remove from heat. 
Mix together sugar, baking soda, salt, ginger and 
Cinnamon, then stir into the corn-meal mixture, 
Add molasses and cold milk, mixing thoroughly. 
Pour into a one-quart casserole and bake in oven 
at 275° for 2 hours. Serve warm with whipped 
cream and a light sprinkling of nutmeg, 


Apple-Slump 
6 c. apples, pared, Vs c. flour 
cored and sliced 4% tsp. salt 
lc. sugar lig tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp, cinnamon 4s c. milk (approximate) 
4c, water 


Combine apple slices, sugar, cinnamon, and water 
in a saucepan with a tight-fitting lid. Heat to 
the boiling point. Sift together flour, salt, bak- 
ing powder. Stir in enough milk to make a soft 
dough. Drop dough from a tablespoon onto apple 
mixture. Cover tightly and cook over a Tow heat 
for 30 minutes. Serve warm with nutmeg sauce or 
rich cream. Serves 6, : 


New England Nutmeg Sauce 


Mix together 1 c. sugar and ] Tbsp. flour. Stir in 
1c. boiling water and cook, stirring constantly, 
until sauce bubbles and thickens Slightly. And 1 
Tbsp. butter and simmer gently for 5 minutes. Re- 
move from heat and stir in 1 tsp. nutmeg. Serve hot. 


times with the help of shadow marks across the 
floor--and the hand the oven thermometer. 


Meals for many Southern Plantation families were 
Produced by slaves whose sole duty was food prepara- 
tion. They worked in a large plantation kitchen 
Where the fireplace might be 10 feet wide, 6 feet 
tall and 5 feet deep, surrounded by 80 or more uten- 
sils. These included a one-handed rolling pin, which 
left one hand free for other tasks, and a cane-bot- 
tomed, ladder-back "shoo-fly" chair, which had a 
foot treadle to set leather strips in motion to shoo 
flies away. Besides the kitchen, other Plantation 
buildings included the corn house, grain storage 
barn, ice house, spring or dairy house, and smoke- 
house. After 16-18 months in the smokehouse, a 
country ham reached perfection. 

With full time to devote to food preparation, 
the Southern cook developed elaborate, time-consum- 
ing foods for large, leisurely meals. Beaten bis- 
cuits are a good example. Until the 1790's Tight- 
ness in baked goods could only be achieved with 
yeasts or spirits, or by beating air into the dough 
with the eggs. Thus, without mixers or blenders 
there were no "quick" breads. In 1790 a refined 
form of potash called pearlash was found to produce 
carbon dioxide in baking dough, eliminating the half 
hour of beating time for biscuits. Not until 1857 
was today's phosphate baking powder discovered by a 
professor at Harvard. 

Although colonial homemakers often concocted 
dishes from memory, imagination and ingredients at 
hand, cookbooks soon became prolific. Those brought 
from England were precious possessions in early 
colonial homes. They were often handwritten books 
of family recipes. However, their use was limited 
due to the lack of ingredients in the colonies. 
Finally, in 1796 Amelia Simmons authored the first 
cookbook published in America. She called herself 
an American Orphan. Behind a title a Paragraph 
long, she explained not only how to cook, but how 
to select foods and to avoid being swindled. Many 
of her selection criteria are more useful today 
than the recipes, which were written before the ad- 
vent of exact measures and modern cooking equip- 
ment. Other cookbooks followed and were encyclo- 
pedias of household knowledge, manners and medicine, 
as well as recipes. 

To put a little 1776 flavor into your life, sam- 
ple some of the following authentic recipes. July 4 
would be an appropriate occasion! 


Jolene H. Bodily 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Capitolade of Chicken 


1/3 c. white wine (or water) 

1c. stock or leftover 
chicken gravy 

2 c. gooked chicken, diced 

chopped parsley 


2 Tbsp. chopped onion 
2 Tbsp. melted butter 

1 clove garlic, crushed 
1c. sliced mushrooms 

1 Tbsp. flour 


Cook onions in melted butter until limp. Stir in 
garlic and mushrooms. Cook over low heat about 5 
minutes, then stir in flour until smooth. Add 
wine (or water) and stock. Cook until sauce bub- 
bles, then reduce heat and simmer gently for 10 
minutes. Stir in diced chicken and season to 
taste. Spoon into serving dish and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. 


Carrot Pickles { 


4 tsp. ginger 
kk tsp. cloves 
4 tsp. celery seed 
1 Tbsp. salad oi! 
2c. vinegar 


4c. sliced, uncooked 
carrots 

2 medium onions, sliced 

3/4 c. sugar 

3/4 tsp. salt 

4; tsp. cinnamon 


Cook carrot and onion slices in 1 cup water 

over low heat for 10 minutes. Drain, add all H 
remaining ingredients, and simmer gently for 

15 minutes. Ladle into four sterilized pint 

jars and seal securely. 





Junk Food At Church? 


I shudder at the junk food served to our youth at 
many Church activities. Recently I attended a semi- 
nary morningside. After the speaker concluded, a 
young Yady announced that refreshments would be 
served. How surprised I was to see a piece of gooey 
chocolate cake dripping with dark chocolate frosting 
sitting on my small paper plate! This storehouse of 
empty calories, refined sugar, hydrogenated fat, and 
chocolate would be a poor source of food value at 
any time of day. But at 6:30 in the morning, on an 
empty stomach, I found it not only unappetizing but 
shocking, Research shows that a breakfast high in 
carbohydrate makes the blood Sugar jet up suddenly, 
leaving the body dragged out and fatigued by early 
morning, a feeling that lasts all day. How do we 
expect our young people to perform in school, par- 
ticipate in athletic activities and be cheerful and 
radiant when their bodies have been filled with 
Such poor substitutes for the healthful food they 
need? I know my mother would have Spanked any kid 
who got into the chocolate cake before breakfast, 
and with good reason. 

Unfortunately this incident is not an isolated 
One. Have you attended an APYW barbecue lately? It 
is a common sight to see teenage girls voraciously 
consuming hot dogs on puffy white buns, potato salad 
inundated with mayonnaise, assorted crinkly chips 
and multi-colored dips, calorie-laden molasses- 
smothered baked beans, fat slices of garlic bread 
slathered with butter, and marshmallow crispy treats 
with ice cream bars for dessert. The saddest part 
of the scene is the extra pounds on the girls’ hips 
and the faces speckled with acne problems. An in- 
telligent mother would not create such a starchy 
menu at home; then why do it at Church? 

In planning refreshments, we should motivate our 
officers and auxiliary leaders to be aware of good 
nutrition. The Word of Wisdom tells us to be meti- 
culous in caring for our bodies, the temple of our 
spirits. The Lord does not command in all things, 
but certainly if we use the wisdom and good judgment 
He has given us, we should take only the finest 
foods possible into our bodies. 

Next time you're in charge of food-planning at a 
Church event, remember a pathetic sight I saw at a 
recent beach party. An overweight girl who was too 
embarrassed to get in a bathing suit was sitting by 
herself with her towel around her. She continuously 
crunched on her own individual bow! of fritos and 
guacomole, stopping only to quench her thirst with a 
sugary soft drink. Let's help her out. Instead of 
sweet rolls and hot chocolate at the next roadshow 
practice, why not serve fresh fruit and whole wheat 
muffins? In place of candy bars for treats, bring 
a bucket of fresh oranges. At your next picnic, 
serve raw vegetables with a cottage cheese dip in- 
stead of the usual chips and sour cream. Perhaps 
you could start the precedent when it's your turn at 
Relief Society by serving a medley of dried fruits 
and nuts for dessert. Or at a fireside, try a bowl 
of fresh fruit with assorted cheeses. Your bless- 
ings will be abundant and immediately apparent, for 
yourself and those you influence. 


Brenda George 
Valencia, Calif. 
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Letters 





Ladies: 


How do I go about subset ining a 


I've been reading 7h 





the Woman's Eap 
to read them! 





Dear Sup 


The paper's becoming more popular here with 
Keep up the good work. 
cially heard many favorable comments about the 


each issue! 


article on Finland. 


nt from " 








Laurie W. Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


Stephanie Goodson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—_—__________ 


Dear Editors of Exponent II, 


I was really 


ing it. * 


My husband was a Finnish missionary nearly 20 
years ago and felt renewed empathy for 1DS women 
in Finland as he read and reread Anna-Kaarina Roto's 


article. 


I got an irresistible urge to have a garage sale 
or'do some substitute teaching to earn the means to 
get me to Cambridge for the Exponent Day Dinner in 
June, and I'll probably do both before June comes, 


touched by Laurel Ulrich's 
. small tribute" to Claudia Bushman. 
tainly felt like I knew you both better after read- 


TI? 

» and if 
your articles are as thought- Srataking as those in 
"'way-back-when," I want 


I've esde- 


T \cer- 








Dear Editor, 


We do love your publication and appreciate the 
way it uplifts us as women, Wives, mothers--people! 

Inank you for Eloise Bell's article on "Feminism 
at BYU." It expressed only so well some of the 
real concerns I feel as a woman. Why can't we be 
vital, dynamic leaders, work vigorously to improve 


nine, cherished wives and mothers? 
Perhaps I, like so many of us, want the best of 
both worlds. 
Evelyn J. Farnsworth 
Ogden, Utah 





Dear Sisters, 


but the money might be used for more practical, self- 


sacrificing goals this year. 
know you better than newspaper print allows. 


Nedra R. Williams 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Someday I desire to 


I have enjoyed Exponent II immensely and am re- 
minded with each issue of Robert Ardrey's comment, 
"There is nothing so moving--not even acts of love 
or hate--as the discovery that you are not alone." 
I'm tempted to holler, "Does anyone in my town 
wrestle with these problems? If so, run up a flag 
and I'1] find you." 

Karen Brotherson 
Orem, Utah 
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Grace M. Pratt 

Mary Ann Creer 

K. W. Smith 
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Nancy Richards 

Jean B. Ohai 

“Ann Maxwell 

Sherrill C. Wight 
Nancy Hoffman 

Anne C. Pingree 
Janna Daniels 
Mrs. Gene N. 
Ruth Burress 
Grace Lemon 


Barry 


Loraine Wright 
Shelley Zimmer 
Mary Bohman 

Ann Headley 
Phyllis Southwick 
Georgette Hedberg 
Linda Harding 
Teresa Quinn 
Alan Zauche 

Gail Wood 

Janet Mayhew 
Nancy Raybould 
Judith Marsh 

Ruby Balls 
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Jo Anne Bergeson 


The Deadline A? 


April 15-- 

the deadline 

for filing tax returns 
and Exponent IT articlesl, 
Priorities? 

pencils, ribbon, 

paper, numbers, 


Anne Gardner crumple 

Rodello Calkins erase--erase--erase, 

Gwen Sheldon --the clock. 

Diane Monson . 

eae eroven chal rae 10} t IT 

Linda Ty] Exponen’ 
eae --and the IRS 


Nedra Lude 
Sharon Fennimore 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Roger Sheffield 
Jeri Martinez 
Mae Beveridge 
Mrs. Jay Jensen 
Nancy Kader 
Laura Fox 

Brian McClung 


"Oh, what a relief it is!" 


Jean E. Lyman 
Los Alamos, N. M. 


the woman's sphere, and yet retain our place as femi- 








Dear Sisters, 


The new issue of Exponent II is very good indeed. 
After reading every article and some of them twice, 
I have concluded that Ex-II is a publication worthy 
of support. Please enroll me as a friend. 


Claudia Bushman 
Belmont, Mass. 





COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


DO YOU HAVE TEN FRIENDS who you think would benefit 
from our humble sheet? We would love-to send them 
complimentary copies upon receipt of names and ad- 
dresses from you. Please type or write them so we 
need only glue them on. Remember zips!! 
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